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I. PROFESSOR AYER ON THE PROBLEM 
OF KNOWLEDGE '! 


By H. H. Pricer 


PROFESSOR AYER’S new book is certain to receive a warm welcome 
from many appreciative readers. In its scope it is as wide as 
Language, Truth and Logic. \t » a comprehensive treatment of 
most of the traditional epistemc ical problems, and it contains 
much that is new and original. anyone is looking for a book 
which can be used as a text for an advanced class on the theory 
of knowledge, he certainly will not find a better one. There is 
enough material for discussion here to occupy the attention of 
the class for several academic years. At this time of day, it 
would be almost an impertinence to praise Professor Ayer’s style. 
It is enough to say that he writes as well as ever. Nor is it 
merely a matter of style in the literary critie’s sense. Great skill 
is shown in expository tactics too, in deploying the successive 
stages of a complicated argument, and in bringing out one by 
one all the different facets of a complicated problem. Professor 
Ayer is a more many-sided thinker than he used to be. He has 
a more lively sense of the difficulty and the intricacy of the 
traditional epistemological problems and of the many different 
ways of approaching them, and he is willing to admit that we 
may learn something from even the most unplausible attempts 
to solve them. It is true that if he thinks a philosophical pro 
nouncement is nonsense, he still makes no bones about saying so ; 
and perhaps there are some types of philosophical theory which 

1 The Problem of Knowledge, by A. J. Aver, M.A., F.B.A., Grote Professor 


of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the University of London, pp. 
vill + 258. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1956. 18s. net. 
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he still regards with a certain impatience, the Cook-Wilson- 
Prichard conception of knowledge, for instance. But on the 
whole he practises what he himself preaches in an excellent 
passage in chapter 1, section iv, about the role of logical truisms 
in philosophy. He points out there that the paradoxical doc- 
trines of some philosophers often turn out to depend on the 
denial of such truisms. To refute such philosophers satisfac- 
torily, ‘ we may need to do more than merely point at the logical 
mistake. We may have to consider how they could have come 
to be misled, what are the arguments which seem to support 
their view, how these arguments are to be met’ (p. 27). Again, 
‘what is difficult is to make the consequences of such truisms 
palatable, to discover and neutralise the ..otives which lead to 
their being denied’. ‘Much philosophising consists in per- 
suasive work of this sort ’ (p. 28). 

Another instance of Professor Ayer’s growing many-sidedness 
is the interest he now takes in ostensibly supernormal phenomena. 
For the most part, he is pretty sceptical about the empirical 
evidence for such occurrences. But he is interested in the 
concepts which are employed in discussing them. Philosophers 
who concern themselves with the conceptual problems of psychical 
research will have to pay careful attention to what is said in this 
book about the concepts of telepathy, precognition and survival. 

Although it is so excellently written, the book is more difficult 
than some of Professor Ayer’s earlier writings. It is not the 
kind of book which can be read in bed or on top of a bus. One 
must sit down to it and put on one’s thinking cap. It is packed 
full of intricate arguments and carefully guarded analyses, in 
which every sentence counts, and they cannot easily be sketched 
or summarised without distorting them. For that reason, the 
reviewer is bound to be even more arbitrary and selective than 
reviewers commonly are. I shall begin by giving a very brief 
outline of the first two chapters. I shall then consider chapter 3, 
on Perception, and chapter 4, on Memory, in more detail, 
and shall conclude with some remarks on the very interesting 
discussion of Personal Identity in the last chapter (chap. 5, 
* Myself and Others ’). 

The main purpose of chapter 1, ‘ Philosophy and Knowledge ’, 
is to lead up to the definition of knowledge as being sure, and 
having the right to be sure, of a proposition which is in fact true. 
To reach this result, Professor Ayer has to demolish the view 
that there are states of mind, called ‘acts of apprehending’ etc., 
which are eo ipso infallible. His reply is that it is logically 
impossible that there should be any such state of mind. From 
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‘so-and-so is convinced that p’ it cannot follow that p (p. 15). 
Certainly it cannot. But I think the philosophers here criticised 
would object that they were not talking about conviction at all. 
One of these fundamental tenets is that knowledge differs in 
kind from any sort of belief, however firm. Probably they 
would also argue that ‘ apprehending’ is not a state of mind in 
Professor Ayer’s sense, something which might conceivably be 
examined on its own account, apart from the object apprehended. 

In chapter 2, ‘Scepticism and Certainty’, Professor Ayer 
unfolds the plot of the drama he is to present to us in the re- 
mainder of the book. It is to be an examination of certain 
familiar sceptical arguments. A sceptic is a man who disputes 
our right to be sure. He has two main lines of argument (p. 40). 
In the first, he argues that ‘the statements which we take as 
requiring no further proof, beyond an appeal to intuition or 
experience, are themselves not secure’. In this connexion, 
Professor Ayer discusses ‘ cogito ergo sum’ (§ iii) and the con- 
tention that statements describing the contents of present 
experience are incorrigible (§§ iv-vi). But the more interesting 
type of sceptical argument isthe second. Here the sceptic objects 
‘that the methods of derivation which we regard as valid may 
not really be so’—especially when they are not deductive, or 
at any rate not obviously deductive. It is these ‘ methods of 
derivation ’ which Professor Ayer discusses in the three following 
chapters (chap. 3, ‘ Perception ’, chap. 4, ‘ Memory’, and chap. 5, 
* Myself and Others ’) which together make up about two-thirds 
of the book. In each case the problem is that of ‘ establishing 
our right to make what appears to be a special sort of advance 
beyond vur data’ (p. 84). ‘Concern with the theory of know- 
ledge ’, he says, ‘is very much a matter of taking this difficulty 
seriously ’ (p. 85). 

Professor Ayer distinguishes four main ways of meeting it, 
and the chapter concludes with a masterly and brilliantly written 
survey of them. (Perhaps it could also be read as a kind of 
philosophical autobiography.) They are (1) Naive Realism, 
which *‘ will not allow that the knowledge which the sceptic 
wishes to put beyond our reach is necessarily indirect’; (2) 
Reductionism, which tries to close the sceptic’s gap by bringing 
the conclusion down to the level of the evidence; (3) ‘ The 
Scientific Approach ’, which admits the existence of the gap, but 
holds that it can be bridged by a legitimate process of inductive 
reasoning ; and finally (4) the Method of Descriptive Analysis. 
In this last, no attempt is made to dispute the sceptic’s premises 
(as in Method no. 1) by arguing that his ‘ gap ’ is not there ; nor 
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is any attempt made to close it or to bridge it (as in Methods 
no. 2 and no, 3). ‘ We are simply to take it in our stride.’ It is 
admitted that the methods of derivation questioned by the 
sceptic are not deductive, nor inductive either. ‘ But this, it is 
held, does not condemn them. They are what they are, and 
none the worse for that. Moreover, they can be analysed’ 
(p. 87). This last method, Professor Ayer says, ‘is the heir of all 
the rest’. The only danger is that we shall have recourse to it 
too soon, before we have digested the lessons which we can only 
learn by trying out the other methods first. (Do we here catch 
a faint echo of the Hegelian Dialectic?). 


Chapter 3, Perception 


Here our first difficulty is to convince ourselves that there 
is any ‘gap’ at all. No doubt we shall think that there is, if 
we accept the sense-datum analysis of perception or something 
essentially similar to it (e.g. an analysis in terms of sense-impres- 
sions or sensation-contents). But that type of analysis is now- 
adays highly suspect. The traditional argument from illusion 
is not at all decisive, as Professor Ayer points out on pages 94-99. 
If some object appears to us other than it is, we are still entitled 
to say that it is the object itself which we perceive. Why should 
we accept the ruling that if we directly perceive something it 
cannot appear other than it is? We can deal with hallucinations 
by saying ‘ He thought he saw a dagger but he did not really 
see one’, Alternatively, we can say he did see something ; but 
then, in this use of ‘ see’ it does not follow that there was some- 
thing which he saw, namely a visual sense-datum. ‘ It is only if 
we artificially combine the decision to say that the victim of a 
hallucination is seeing something with the ruling that what is 
seen must exist, that we secure the introduction of sense-data ’ 
(p. 99). Neither can we secure it by appealing to the facts which 
physicists and physiologists have discovered about the causes of 
perceiving. If the properties which an object appears to us to 
have depend partly on factors extraneous to it, including pro- 
cesses in the observer’s organism, we are not obliged to conclude 
that the object does not have them, and that there must be some- 
thing else (a sense-datum) which does. Indeed, if the carpet 
looks blue in normal conditions of vision, this is what we mean by 
saying that it 1s blue (pp. 101-102). Nor need the Naive Realist 
be troubled by the fact that light has a finite velocity. Why 
should we assume that seeing is concerned only with the present? 
Why not say instead that our eyes can ‘ range into the past ’— 
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that the time at which we see things may be later than the time 
when they are in the states in which we see them? (p. 103. 
Not just ‘may be’, I think, but ‘ always is in some degree ’. 
We should remember also that the nervous impulse has to be 
transmitted from the sense-organ to the brain, and is transmitted 
quite slowly.) 

So far, then, the Naive Realist, if he is willing to put up with 
just a little sophistication, can still maintain his position ; though 
he may not altogether like having to admit that when we perceive 
physical objects they ‘may owe some of their properties in part 
to the conditions which attend our perception of them’ (p. 104). 
The classical arguments in favour of the sense-datum analysis 
are inconclusive, 

Nevertheless, in section iii, ‘A method of introducing sense- 
data ’, Professor Ayer makes a bold attempt to rehabilitate the 
sense-datum analysis, His starting-point is the concept of 
seeming in the special form of seeming to perceive. If one says 
‘I see a cigarette case ’, one is claiming more than one’s present 
experience strictly warrants. For this, of course, is the sense of 
‘see’ in which it follows from ‘I see x’ that x does physically 
exist ; and ‘ it is logically consistent with my having just, this 
experience that there should not really be a cigarette case there, 
or indeed any physical object at all’. So if one wishes to describe 
just one’s present visual experience, one should say, more 
cautiousiy, ‘It seems to me that I am seeing a cigarette case’ 
(p. 105). Our next step, and admittedly a disputable one, is to 
transform ‘ It now seems to me that I see a cigarette case’ into 
‘ I am now seeing a seeming-cigarette case’. And such seeming- 
objects, we say, are sense-data (p. 106). 

But what is all this about describing one’s present experience? 
Professor Ryle has argued that ‘see’ is a success-verb and not 
an experience-verb at all; to see something is to have suc- 
ceeded in detecting it. Professor Ayer replies, and I think 
rightly, that though there is this success-sense of the word 
‘see’, it is not the only one. Still, instead of using the word 
‘see’ for the experience we are trying to describe, we may, if 
we like, talk of ‘ having something in sight’ (pp. 109-110). I 
am not quite clear how.he intends to use this rather strange 
phrase, or the parallel phrase ‘ having something in hearing’ 
(e.g. ‘I have the sound of a human voice in hearing’, p. 111). 
In one passage he says, ‘ in the sense in which I now have this 
piece of paper in sight, it can equally well be said of Macbeth 
that he had his dagger in sight’ (p. 111). If so, the ‘ having in 
sight ’ language would be a substitute for the ‘ seeming * language ; 
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and what Macbeth had in sight would not be a seeming-dagger— 
cf. the seeming-cigarette case, above—but a dagger. In that case 
we should not need seeming-objects at all. A visual sense-datum 
would just be anything which is ‘ had in sight’. But there is 
another passage (p. 113), where he speaks of seeming to have 
something in sight. 

But granting that we can somehow legitimately introduce 
our ‘ seeming-objects ’, are they really equivalent to sense-data ? 
If it seems to me that I see a cigarette case over there, it is no 
doubt legitimate to say that there seems to me to be a cigarette 
case over there. But how shall we get from this to something 
that there is? That is what the sense-datum philosopher wants. 
He wants to say that there actually is a visual sense-datum of 
such and such a sort in his present visual field. Moreover, if we 
describe it just as a seeming-cigarette case, we are still describing 
it by means of a material object concept. There may not actually 
be a cigarette case there. But still, what there seems to be is a 
material object, public, neutral as between the different sense- 
modalities, visible from many different places, with back, sides 
and insides as well as front, continuing through a period of time 
which may extend to many years. All this is included in the 
content, so to speak, of the seeming-situation, and material- 
object concepts are an essential part of it, even if the experience 
is a complete hallucination and no material object at all is 
actually there. We get nearer to what the sense-datum philo- 
sopher wants if we say that there seems to me to be part of the 
surface of a cigarette case over there. But, even so, what there 
seems to be is still something public, neutral between different 
sense-modalities, visible from other places as well as this one, 
continuing through a long period of time. The same applies 
if we use the language of ‘ having in sight’. What one has in 
sight is a material object, or at any rate part of a physical 
surface ; and this is still so if we rule, as Professor Ayer does on 
p. 111, that ‘I have x in sight’ is not to entail ‘x physically 
exists’. For I still have it in sight as being something which 
falls under material-object concepts. Macbeth, in describing his 
hallucination, used the material-object word ‘ dagger ’, and non- 
fictitious persons when they describe non-fictitious hallucinations 
use material-object words too. 

There is also a difficulty about the privacy which sense-data 
are supposed to have. It has often been said that if you put 
yourself in a private world, it is almost impossible to get out 
again into the public one. But perhaps the converse is true as 
well. If you plant yourself firmly in the public world to begin 
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with, it is much harder than you might think to get out of it into 
a private one. Yet some sort of privacy is an essential part of 
the concept of a sense-datum. Professor Ayer tries to provide 
for is by speaking of what J seem to see, and then of what there 
seems to me to be. This will suffice if the sense-data we are 
trying to ‘ introduce ’ are hallucinatory ones, or after-images, or 
muscae volitantes. He would also point out, no doubt, that when 
there seems to me to be a cigarette case over there, it does not 
logically follow that there will also seem to you to be one. But 
this would only show that the sense-datum may conceivably be 
private, whereas the entity we are trying to introduce is supposed 
to be necessarily private. I think Professor Ayer must at least 
complicate his formula a little and speak of who there seems to 
me to be from here, now (or from where it now seems to me that 
Iam? For if ‘1’ denotes an actually existing human animate 
body, it is not necessarily true that I actually am where I now 
seem to myself to be). 

Having introduced sense-data, Professor Ayer finally points 
out that we do not absolutely need them if we are to understand 
the sceptic’s doubts about perception (p. 124). All we need is 
the concept of Seeming. Even if sense-data and everything 
analogous to them (sense-impressions, sensation-contents, etc.) 
are dispensed with, the logical gap to which the sceptic is calling 
attention would still be there. It would be the gap between 
what there seems to be and what there actually is. 

Professor Ayer’s chapter on Perception really deserves a whole 
review to itself. Unfortunately I have no space to comment 
on many interesting passages in it, e.g. his discussion of what 
counts as ‘one sense-datum’ (pp. 121-122), or his excellent 
section on Phenomenalism (pp. 131-144). But something must 
be said about two rather difficult sections in the latter part of 
the chapter. 

In section v, ‘ Naive Realism and the Causal Theory of Percep- 
tion ’, we turn to the second of the four epistemological methods 
set forth in chapter 2, the one called ‘ the Scientific Approach ’. 
The Causal Theory of Perception, Professor Ayer says, is the 
‘ natural heir ’ of Naive Realism. It leads us to say that physical 
objects only present themselves to us in disguise ; * they never 
appear in public un-made-up ’ (p. 126). Nevertheless, in spite of 
physics and physiology, we could still maintain that we perceive 
physical objects as they really are (ibid.). Now I see that we 
could still maintain that we perceive physical objects, but how 
could we still claim to be perceiving them as they really are? 
I think Professor Ayer is here referring to a point he made earlier 
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(pp. 101-102) about the ‘real colour’ of something. He said 
there that the real colour of the carpet is the one which it appears 
to have in normal conditions of vision. This presumably will 
still hold good if the normal conditions of vision turn out to be 
a great deal more complicated than the plain unscientific per- 
cipient supposes. And presumably the ‘real’ shape, size and 
position of the carpet could be defined in a similar way, though 
Professor Ayer does not actually say that they can. So, in spite 
of all the scientists have done, we can still claim, at least some- 
times, to be perceiving physical objects as they ‘really’ are. 
But he then adds, ‘This does not mean, however, that we may 
not also be entitled to postulate an unperceived world of 
“ external ” objects as a means of accounting for our perceptual 
experiences’. These external objects are the scientist’s atoms 
and electrons (pp. 126 fin.-127, my italics). 

I find this somewhat puzzling. It looks rather like having 
your cake and eating it as well. Part of the difficulty is that the 
unperceived world which we postulate would not, apparently, 
be a physical world: or, if it is, the physical objects it consists 
of could not be the ones which we (justifiably) claim to ‘ perceive 
as they really are’. We may clear up this difficulty, perhaps, by 
distinguishing between the macrophysical objects (carpets, trees, 
stones, etc.) which we perceive as they really are, and the micro- 
physical objects—or events?—which we postulate to account for 
our perceptual experiences. I think we then arrive at a rather 
streage but not unplausible combination of two theories of 
perception usually regarded as incompatible—a Phenomenalist 
theory and a Realistic one. We may justifiably continue to 
make the claim we used to make in our Naive Realist days, the 
claim to perceive macrophysical objects (‘ common sense objects ’) 
as they really are. But such objects and the properties we—justi- 
fiably—attribute to them are ‘ real’ only in the Phenomenalist’s 
sense. In that world, the macrophysical or common sense 
world, the world of the ‘ ordinary speaker ’, what there really is 
amounts only to what there appears in standard conditions to be. 
But in the microphysical world, the one which is not perceived 
but (justifiably) postulated, ‘ real’ or ‘ really is so-and-so’ must 
mean something different. It looks as if these microphysical 
entities would have to be real in what one might call a straight- 
forward Realistic sense ; granting that our postulation of them 
is justified, they exist—or perhaps we should say occur—in that 
fundamental and unanalysable sense in which experiences exist 
or occur. Phenomenalism would be the correct philosophy for 
the Vulgar, Realism for the physicists. I think that some 
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philosophically-minded scientists do take some such view, or 
would take it if they were more interested in the epistemology of 
perception than they are. Whether Professor Ayer himself wishes 
to hold it, [do not know. It may well be that I have completely 
misunderstood this passage in chapter 3, section v. I would 
suggest, however, that it is this ‘ two-level’ theory, and not the 
Causal Theory of Perception per se, which should be called the 
‘natural heir’ of Naive Realism. And this would get over the 
objection he makes to the Causal Theory a little later (p. 128), 
namely that it is not a theory of perception at all, because it offers 
no analysis of our perceptual judgments. Perhaps it could, if it 
allied itself with Phenomenalism in the way I have tried to explain. 

I also find the last section of the chapter rather difficult 
(section vii, ‘The justification of statements about physical 
objects’). Here we should expect to find an application of the 
fourth and last of the epistemological methods described in 
chapter 2, the Method of Descriptive Analysis. But whether 
we do find it, I am not sure. For it turns out that statements 
about physical objects are justified because they play a part in 
an explanatory theory. ‘In referring as we do to physical 
objects we are elaborating a theory with respect to the evidence 
of our senses’ (p. 147, my italics). What sort of physical 
objects? Common-sense macrophysical objects—stones, trees, 
carpets—or microphysical objects, or both? I think they are 
just common-sense macrophysical objects : the ‘ we ’ in Professor 
Ayer’s sentence presumably means ‘ we ordinary unscientific 
percipients ’. But it is hard to believe that one is elaborating a 
theory when one says, ‘Look! your spectacles are on the hall 
table ’ or ‘ the postman is coming down the drive’. We should 
ordinarily think that such perceptual reports as these are about 
as untheoretical as any statements can be. Of course this may 
be a mistake. It may be that when we make such statements 
as these, what we are doing differs only in degree from what 
Darwin did when he elaborated the theory of Evolution. The 
Idealist logicians would certainly have said so. But still the 
difference of degree is very great indeed. Or is Professor Ayer 
perhaps thinking of Lord Russell’s rather whimsical remark about 
‘the prehistoric metaphysicians to whom common sense is due ’, 
and suggesting that the metaphysical theorising was not done 
once for all in the Stone Age (as Lord Russell seems to have 
supposed) but is still going on in every one of us, whenever we 
make a material-object statement? 

But granting that we are elaborating a theory when we refer 
to physical objects, what exactly will the theory do for us? 
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What exactly dues it explain? To understand what its functions 
are, we surely need some concrete illustrations ; and oddly 
enough, Professor Ayer does not give any. He merely says that 
it is a theory ‘ with regard to the evidence of our senses’. For 
instance, does it explain the fact that from point of view A there 
seems to be a cat, and from point of view B there also seems to 
be a cat, by the hypothesis that there is a single cat-object which 
is visible from both places and public to a number of observers? 
(The language of seeming would presumably be the most appro- 
priate one for the describing of the evidence of our senses.) 
Or again, does the theory explain what Hume called ‘ constancy *? 
There now seems to me to be a table in front of me covered with 
papers. I shut my eyes (or it seems to me that I shut them) to 
think of what I shall say next. I open them, and once more 
there seems to be a table in front of me, indistinguishable from 
the one there seemed to be before. Does the theory explain this 
curious phenomenon by the hypothesis that there is a continuing 
and more or less unchanging table-object which remains in 
existence while my eyes are shut? And does it also explain what 
Hume called ‘Coherence’? Before I go to sleep, there seems to 
me to be a watch on the bedside table whose hands read 10.55. 
When I wake up again—or it seems to me that 1 do—there 
again seems to be a watch, but now it seems to have hands 
which read 7.42. Does our theory explain this by the hypothesis 
that a continuing process of physical change has been going on 
in the watch all night?’ These two problems of Hume’s, about 
Constancy and about Coherence, are sometimes grouped together 
under the name of ‘ the problem of inter-perceptual intervals ’. 
Is it one of the functions of the theory to solve the problem of 
inter-perceptual intervals for us? I think it must be, but 
Professor Ayer has not said so; and again I wish he had given 
some illustrations. 

A question also arises about the concepts which enter into the 
theory—the concepts of ‘ thing ’, ‘ cause ’, ‘ publicity ’, ‘ physical 
location ’, etc. Professor Ayer himself says, on p. 147, that the 
theory is richer than anything which could be yielded by an 
attempt to reformulate it at the sensory level. (As he has 
argued in § vi, that is just what is wrong with the ‘ Reductionist ’ 
enterprise of the Phenomenalists.) Nevertheless, ‘this does not 
mean that it [the theory] has any other supply of wealth than 
the phenomena over which it ranges’. I think that the wealth 
he has in mind here consists of true propositions. But it might 
be suggested that there is also another way in which the theory 
is ‘ richer’ than the sensory experiences which are evidence for 
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it, namely in respect of the concepts which enter into it. Can 
the concepts of ‘ thing’, ‘ publicity ’, ‘ physical location ’, etc., 
be cashed by sense-experience alone, or analysed without re- 
mainder into subordinate concepts which are so cashable? This 
is a question which has puzzled some philosophers greatly, and 
Professor Ayer, on an earlier page, has criticised Berkeley for 
giving an unsatisfactory answer to it(p.92). Would heaccept the 
Phenomenalist view that physical-object concepts are analysable 
without remainder into sensory concepts, although he now rejects 
the Phenomenalist analysis of physical object propositions? 
I hardly think so. But then what alternative is left except to 
say that physical-object concepts are ‘ innate ideas ’, t.e. concepts 
which we just possess without having acquired them? 

Perhaps Professor Ayer would claim to have by-passed this 
problem by reformulating thesense-datum analysisina terminology 
of ‘seeming’. As I have remarked earlier, what there seems to 
be is always a material object or physical occurrence, whether the 
seeming is veridical or delusive. But in that case, must we not 
possess physical object concepts already, before we can entertain 
any ‘seeming ’-propositions at all? And how did we acquire 
them? Just by hearing other people talk, perhaps? I think 
not. For if ‘ hearing ’ is used just as the name of an experience 
(what Professor Ayer on p. 111 calls ‘ having a human voice 
in hearing’) all we can discover by hearing is just that there 
seem to be various noises going on, or at best that there seem to 
be other people talking in our presence. Perhaps the point will 
be clearer if I put it in a very old-fashioned way. Can a concept 
be abstracted from merely seeming instances? I am driving a 
car on a hot day, and there seems to me to be a pool of water on 
the road a hundred yards ahead. _ In fact it is only a slight mirage. 
Could there seem to me to be water, unless I had already seen 
real instances of water? We should ordinarily say, ‘ Certainly 
not’. Is this ordinary view of ours mistaken? Or is it correct 
for empirical concepts such as ‘ wet’ or ‘shimmering’, but 
incorrect about categorial concepts, such as ‘ physical object *? 

I cannot but think that this concluding section of Professor 
Ayer’s admirable chapter is far too short. It raises more questions 
than it answers. 


Chapter 4, Memory 


Professor Ayer’s treatment of this well-worn topic is lively 
and original. He begins by pointing out that many philosophers 
in the past have regarded memory as analogous to perception, 
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with memory-images playing the same sort of part as sense- 
data. The difficulties which result from this give the sceptic his 
opportunity. ‘Just as sense-data appear to cut us off from 
physical objects, so these present contents of memory-experiences 
appear to cut us off from the past ’ (p. 149). But this traditional 
approach to the epistemology of memory is derived from two 
mistaken assumptions. First, it is assumed—tacitly—that 
recollection, the recalling of past events, is the only sort of 
remembering. Professor Ayer points out that this is not true. 
We must distinguish, he says, between ‘ memory of events’ and 
‘habit-memory’. Very much of what we call remembering is 
habit-memory, for instance remembering how to swim, how to 
add up a column of figures, how to translate from Latin. into 
English, when the remembering just consists simply in one’s 
power to reproduce a learned performance successfully. Some- 
times when we reproduce the performance in question we may 
also recollect one or two previous performances, our own or other 
people’s ; but it is by no means necessary that we should, and in 
general we are only likely to do so when our remembering ‘ how 
to’ is somewhat imperfect. The point here is not merely that 
‘x remembers . . .’ is very often used in a dispositional sense. 
The point is that there are two different sorts of memory-dis- 
positions ; and correspondingly there are two different sorts of 
memory-occurrences. The first is the actual recalling of some 
past event. The second is the actual performing of something 
one has learned to do, e.g. actually swimming across this swimming 
bath, or actually translating this Latin sentence. 

The other mistaken assumption is that ‘ memory of events’ 
(recollecting, recalling) is analogous to perception. According 
to Professor Ayer, the importance of memory-images, even in 
this restricted field, has been greatly exaggerated. Section ii of 
this chapter is called ‘ The dispensability of memory images ’, 
though he does not deny that memory-images do sometimes 
occur when a past event is recollected. 

Now the sceptic himself shares these two mistaken assumptions, 
So when we confront him with habit-memory he has nothing 
to say. For here there is no ‘ present content of memory- 
experience’ which could be supposed to cut us off from the 
past. There is no ‘gap’ which he can complain of, and no 
place where he can insert his ‘ wedge’. The sceptic’s arguments 
apply only to memory of events (p. 150). But I should have 
thought it would not really be so difficult for him to construct some 
parallel ones concerning habit-memory if he tried. For one 
thing, there is (sometimes) a special sort of ‘ present content ’ 
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when we successfully carry out some performance which we have 
learned, Perhaps we might call it ‘ the feel of enjoyed deftness ’, 
No doubt it is more likely to be present in exercises of skill, rather 
than of mere habit ; but in Professor Ayer’s terminology skill 
has to be regarded as a sort of habit-memory. Now we all think 
that this ‘ feel’ I have mentioned has a special relation to the 
past, as memory-images are supposed to have. We think it is 
one way—quite a different way from recollection—in which 
our ‘ retention ’ of our past shows itself in our present conscious- 
ness. What right have we to think so? How do we know that 
we ever did have any lessons in swimming or driving a car or 
translating Latin sentences? Surely all we really know is that 
there is a ‘ feeling of deftness ’ about what we are doing here and 
now? There might quite well be a sceptical argument on these 
lines. And when this special content of present experience is 
absent, as it often is, it might be argued that all we really know 
about is the successful performance which is occurring here 
and now. The learning which is supposed to account for it is 
by definition past learning. But surely past actions are as 
‘inaccessible’ as past experiences? And certainly it does not 
logically follow from the occurrence of this performance now that 
other and less perfect performances must have preceded it. 
Perhaps sceptics have been somewhat lethargic in recent years. 
They have not yet caught up with the Behaviouristic tendencies 
of contemporary philosophy. But it is never too late to mend. 
I turn now to Professor Ayer’s discussion of memory-images. 
In his section on the dispensability of memory-images (chap. 4, 
§ ii) he is not arguing that there are no such entities, or that the 
concept of ‘ memory-image’ can be dispensed with, as perhaps 
the title might lead us to expect. (When people say that sense- 
data can be dispensed with, they usually mean that the concept 
of ‘ sense-catum ’ is an unnecessary one or a confused one.) Nor 
does he propose a method of ‘ introducing ’ memory-images for 
the benefit of persons who are suspicious of them, as he did 
propose a method of ‘ introducing’ sense-data in the previous 
chapter. But if we are willing to speak of seeming objects such 
as a seeming cigarette-case, might we also, perhaps, be willing 
to speak of a seeming past event? Alexander, if I understand 
him rightly, thought that what is called a memory-image is just 
the way in which a past event appears to us; and that conse- 
quently there are not two distinct entities, the memory-image 
on the one hand and the past event on the other, about whose 
relations we can enquire. If we now proceeded to emphasise the 
fact that such appearings can be delusive, we might arrive at a 
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‘ seeming’ analysis of memory-images something like Professor 
Ayer’s ‘seeming’ analysis of sense-data. There may well be 
conclusive objections to such a proposal, but one is rather 
surprised that he does not discuss it. Perhaps he is a little too 
anxious to insist that it is a mistake to treat remembering 
(recollecting) as if it were analogous to perception. There are 
some resemblances between them after all, or at any rate there 
sometimes are. Recalling a scene which you looked at yester- 
day is not wholly unlike looking at it again. And in the past 
philosophers, and psychologists too, have concerned themselves 
a good deal with the resemblances between memory-images and 
sense-data. 

Be that as it may, when Professor Ayer says that memory- 
images are ‘ dispensable ’ he is not denying that memory-images 
do sometimes occur when we recollect. He is only contending 
that recollecting can occur without them, and frequently does. 
He is no doubt correct, but I think that Galton’s researches 
suggest that there are very great individual differences between 
‘ recollectors ’ in this respect. When a philosopher is discussing 
images, whether memory-images or others, he has to beware of 
supposing that what is true of himself is also true of all other 
human beings. Still, Professor Ayer is no doubt right in saying 
that a memory-belief, and even a memory-belief which one has 
a right to hold (a piece of memory-knowledge), may consist 
merely in a readiness to say confidently, to oneself or others, 
‘such and such did really happen’. I think there is also an 
intermediate case, when one is not capable of describing the 
recollected scene or action in words but is ready to draw a 
picture of it, or reproduce it in dumb show. Not all of us are 
such fluent and skilful speakers as Professor Ayer is, nor is our 
vocabulary so extensive as his. 

But I am not quite sure what he means by saying that when 
there is a memory-image, it plays ‘only an auxiliary role” 
(p. 157). He does not mean that we inspect the image and, as 
it were, read off from it various past details which we have 
forgotten. He explicitly denies this on p. 157 (though something 
of the sort does, I believe, happen when the image is of the very 
rare sort called ‘eidetic’). He also points out that a ‘bad’ 
image, ¢.g. a highly schematic one, can be just as serviceable to 
the recollector as a ‘good’ one. No doubt it can. But what 
exactly is the service which it renders? I think his argument 
would tend to show that memory-images do not even have an 
auxiliary role in recollection, but are just accompaniments which 
sometimes happen to occur when we recollect. Would thisamount 
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to suggesting that they are something like the drawings or dumb 
show mentioned just now; not instruments or aids which help 
us to recollect, but means by which we ‘ illustrate ’ to ourselves 
what we recollect already? Or might we say that memory- 
images do not enable us to remember, or even help us to re- 
member, just because their occurrence is itself, already, a way 
of remembering, though not the only way? 

This topic is connected with another which Professor Ayer, 
I think, has not mentioned. Memor'2s (in the recollective sense) 
are often general rather than specific. Have you ever seen the 
Principal of St. Benedict’s College? Yes, often. But if you ask 
me when and where, I may indeed be able to mention one or 
two places and dates, but I certainly cannot recollect all of them 
and conceivably not any of them. Yet I can give a tolerably 
accurate description of what he looks like, good enough perhaps 
to enable you to recognise him when you see him yourself ; and 
I am sure, and have a right to be sure, that I have often seen him. 
There is a certain strain of language if we call this sort of recollec- 
tion ‘memory of events’, because it is not the memory of a 
particular event. And even when it really is a particular event 
which is being recollected, our recollection may have some degree 
of generality about it. I remember that he did speak at the 
meeting, and that he talked about inflation, but I cannot 
remember what he said about it. Sometimes we regard this 
generality as a virtue rather than a vice. Such general recollec- 
tions, or partly general ones, may very well be more useful to us 
both intellectually and practically than perfectly specific ones 
would be. And certainly, if you only claim to have seen Mr. 
Jones somewhere, at some time, you are more likely to be right 
than if you claimed to have seen him just outside the door of 
No. 27 Church Street at 3.55 p.m. last Wednesday. 

Now this generality, or this not-wholly-specific character, 
which recollection often has, reflects itself sometimes in the 
character of our memory-images. Instead of being the sharp, 
clear, detailed reproduction of a particular visible scene or 
happening (a ‘ copy of an impression’) a memory-image often 
has a ‘ generic’ character. I remember So and So’s face quite 
well. And on occasion this memory may come back to me in 
the form of a visual memory-image. But what this image 
depicts is the typical expression of his face, and not the expression 
it had on one particular occasion. One is tempted to wonder 
whether all memory-images are in some degree ‘ generic ’ images, 
and whether the exact copy sort of memory-image is perhaps a 
limiting case, sometimes approximated to but never quite reached. 
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These rather difficult topics, about which it is very easy to 
talk nonsense, are not discussed by Professor Ayer. It is time 
to return to those he does discuss. We can now see, he says, 
that the distinction between habit-memory and memory of 
events is not so sharp as it looked. When the first is actualised 
a memory-image may be present, when the second is actualised 
a memory-image need not be present (pp. 158-159). Moreover, 
the concept of habit-memory covers more of the phenomena of 
memory than might be supposed. Much of what we are inclined 
to call ‘ memory of facts’ consists just in the ability to give a 
successful performance on demand, e.g. to give the correct answer 
toa question. It might be objected that the remembering person 
must believe the proposition he utters when he answers the 
question, whereas no belief is involved when one’s memory of 
how to swim is actualised by swimming across the swimming- 
bath. Professor Ayer replies that his belief may just consist in 
his disposition to give the correct answer. (P. 159. I doubt 
whether the belief can really be quite such a simple disposition 
as this. Surely the man must at least be capable of answering 
other relevant questions, besides the one you actually ask him?) 

Professor Ayer is thus led to consider the suggestion that 
memory of events might be just a special case of habit-memory. 
What is special about it would be that the fact which one is 
ready to state (or the question one is ready to answer correctly) 
is a fact about one’s own past experience. The successful per- 
formance, in this case, would be a piece of autobiography (pp. 
160 ff.). I fancy he would like to accept this suggestion if he 
could, but he finds himself obliged to reject it. As he points 
out, it is possible to have a belief, and a correct one, about some 
past experience of one’s own without being able to recollect the 
experience at all: for example, a belief about some misde- 
meanour in one’s early childhood, derived from the (trustworthy) 
testimony of a parent or aunt. One will then be able to give the 
successful performance of answering the appropriate question 
correctly. (It is worth adding that the testimony might con- 
ceivably be one’s own. I look up my diary and find that Jones 
came to see me on llth March 1954, but I have no recollection 
of this incident.) This argument of Professor Ayer’s seems to 
me a very good one. But he also considers another which is both 
more interesting and more questionable. The suggestion was that 
memory of events might just be the capacity to give a successful 
autobiographical performance. But must memory of events be 
autobiographical? Is it conceivable that someone should 
recollect a past experience which did really occur but was not 
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an experience of his own? Could one remember someone else’s 
experiences?’ This is supposed to happen in some abnormal 
cases (cases of ‘ co-consciousness ’) and in some allegedly super- 
normal ones discussed by psychical researchers. And surely it 
is conceivable that it might happen, even though the evidence 
that it does may not be very convincing? And if this is conceiv- 
able, memory of events cannot just consist in a readiness to give 
successful autobiographical performances. 

Professor Ayer considers what we should say about these 
abnormal and supernormal recollections, supposing they did 
actually occur. He thinks we should have a choice. We might 
say (1) they are not memories at ail, (2) they are memories, but 
the person who has them is a reincarnation of someone who lived 
before, or finally (3) they are memories, but one can remember 
experiences which were not one’s own. His point is that the 
third alternative is a logically possible one (pp. 160 fin.-162). 

I must confess that if these were the only alternatives, I should 
be inclined to prefer the third, as the least objectionable of the 
three. But there is a fourth alternative, and a much less objec- 
tionable one. In a way it is intermediate between (1) and (3). 
Psychical researchers have found it useful to invent the concept 
of retrocognition. The supernormal phenomena Professor Ayer 
is thinking of would be described by them as cases of retrocognitive 
telepathy. This amounts to suggesting that telepathy can occur 
at a distance in time and not merely at a distance in space. I 
should have thought that if the alleged facts are genuine, this 
would be much the most appropriate way of dealing with them. 

It will not, however, suit another phenomenon mentioned by 
Professor Ayer, which is no doubt genuine. Under hypnosis a 
person can be made to recall an event which he was not aware 
of at the time when it happened. Here again Professor Ayer 
offers us a choice. We may say that the person was uncon- 
sciously aware of the event at the time when it happened. Or 
we may say that the event affected his sense-organs, that the 
stirnulus left a physical trace in his brain, and that he now re- 
members an experience which he never actually had (pp.162 fin-163, 
my italics). I am not sure what Professor Ayer means by the 
words I have italicised. Is it that the experience never occurred 
at all, though the physical stimulus did? In that case the 
memory would be delusive: or, if one prefers, it would be an 
ostensible memory but not a real one. What the hypnotist 
produces would be something like a hallucination ; but it would 
be a partly-veridical hallucination because the appropriate 
physical stimulus really did occur at the time, although the 
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experience itself did not. But Professor Ayer’s phrase might 
mean something quite different—that the man, under hypnosis, 
remembers an experience which did actually happen, but was 
not an experience of his. Whose experience was it, then? I 
should not much mind saying it was no one’s. (I shall have 
some remarks to make about the ‘ownership’ of experiences 
on pp. 461 ff. below). But we might say instead that it was a 
‘ dissociated ’ experience, which belonged to some sub-personality 
of the man but not to his normal waking personality. Then, in a 
way, it was his experience after all, but in a way it was not. 
The conclusion Professor Ayer draws from this discussion is that 
memory of events (recollection) cannot be wholly reduced to 
habit-memory. There are after all two radically different types 
of memory, though it may not be as easy as it looks to decide 
whether a particular phenomenon memory falls under the one 
head or the other. Before I consider the next step in his argu- 
ment, I should like to mention an important manifestation of 
memory which does not quite fall under either of these two 
heads, namely recognition. If we had to choose, I suppose we 
should have to put it under habit-memory. Recognising Jones, 
or recognising something as an oak-tree, is certainly not recollect- 
ing a past experience, and need not even be accompanied by 
such recollections ; indeed it is very seldom accompanied by 
them except where the recognition is tentative and hesitant (and 
sometimes not even then). But is it a case of habit-memory 
either? Can recognising be regarded as a ‘ successful perform- 
ance’, or as a performance at all? What lies behind it, so to 
speak, is it not habituation but rather familiarisation. I 
should be inclined to suggest that familiarisation is the more 
fundamental of the two, and that habituation could be regarded 
as a special case of it, where what we are familiarised with is an 
activity of some kind, whether practical or theoretical, and we 
are familiarised with it by doing it repeatedly ourselves. 
Professor Ayer is now brought back to the question, ‘ In what 
does remembering consist?’ (where ‘remembering’ means 
memory of events, recollecting ; we are supposed to understand 
already what habit-memory consists in). Professor Ayer gives 
his answer on pp. 163-164. Suppose, as before, that I hold a 
belief, on trustworthy testimony, about some experience I had 
in childhood, but cannot actually remember the experience at all. 
And then all of a sudden I do remember it. It all comes back to 
me quite clearly. Something has happened, but what? Is it 
that I now have an image and previously did not? No, I may 
quite well have had one before, when I merely believed on testi- 
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mony without recollecting. If I did previously have an image, 
does it now become more vivid? It need not. Moreover, the 
change we are trying to describe may occur when there is no image 
at all. Is it that there is now a feeling of familiarity which was not 
present before, as Russell and others have suggested? Professor 
Ayer replies (correctly, I think), ‘ sometimes, but not always’. 

Then how are we to answer the question, ‘In what does 
remembering consist?’ ‘ Perhaps the correct answer is that there 
is no one thing that is universally present in every such instance 
of remembering. Sometimes it is a matter of one’s having an 
especially vivid image ; sometimes, with or without an image, 
there is a feeling of familiarity ; sometimes there is no specific 
mental occurrence ; it is simply then a matter of one’s seriously 
saying, “ Yes, I do remember”’ (p. 164). I am very much 
afraid that this is the correct answer. Certainly it seems a 
disappointing one. But of course a good deal depends upon 
what sort of ‘one thing’ you were hoping to find. Was it 
perhaps some special sort of ‘ internal object’, which was to be 
present to the mind whenever one recollects a past experience, 
and never present otherwise? Then you will not find it. But 
perhaps you were looking in the wrong direction. In Alexander’s 
terminology, you were looking for something ‘ contemplated ’ 
(e.g. an image, or an image with some special sort of inspectable 
mark attached to it), but perhaps you ought to have been con- 
sidering something ‘ enjoyed’. And if you do, you may find that 
there is an enjoyed ‘ flavour’ which is common and peculiar to 
all experiences of recollecting. I think that this, or something 
like this, is Professor Ayer’s own view. The passage quoted 
from p. 164 continues as follows : ‘ There can, indeed, be said to 
be distinctive memory-experiences, in the sense that remembering 
an event, whatever form it takes, “ feels different ” from merely 
imagining it or believing that it occurred. But these experiences 
do not essentially consist in the presence of a special sort of object.’ 


Memory and Knowledge of the Past 


So much for the phenomenology of remembering. But as 
Professor Ayer points out, the primary function of the expression 
‘I remember an event x’ is not to describe an experience one is" 
having, but to offer an assurance that x did in fact occur and to 
claim that one has good reason for offering it. ‘I remember’ 
is (often) a good answer to the question, “How do you know?’ 
(pp. 164-166). 

But how can anyone possibly be in a position to offer such an 
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assurance about the past? There is indeed a Naive Realist 
theory of memory (recollection) which maintains that past events 
are somehow ‘there’, that they continue to exist or be real 
after they have happened, and that in memory we are being 
directly acquainted with them. Professor Ayer does not 
think much of this theory. Saying that the past is ‘ real’ only 
amounts to saying that many statements about the past are true ; 
it is not an explanation of their being so. And saying that past 
events ‘continue to exist’, if it means anything, could only 
mean that they are ‘ preserved in memory’. But that does not 
explain how we can remember them. It is only a misleading 
way of saying over again that we can (pp. 166-167). 

I am not quite sure about this last point. When people say 
that the past ‘ continues to exist’, I suspect they sometimes mean 
that it is preserved in some sort of cosmic or divine memory, not 
just in ours. Their view is that all the events which have ever 
happened are somehow ‘ preserved’ thereafter, not merely the 
(relatively) few events which can be remembered by some human 
being or other. And they suppose that when we remember some 
past event we are somehow getting access to or ‘ tapping’ this 
cosmic reservoir. This is something like Berkeley’s theory that 
objects exist in the mind of God when they are not perceived by 
any human or other finite percipient. And it might be intended 
not merely as a theory of memory, but of supernormal retrocogni- 
tion as well. I am sure Professor Ayer would reject such an 
extravagant piece of metaphysics. But we ought to uncover 
the motives, however deplorable, which lead people to make 
strange remarks like ‘ the past continues to exist ’. 

What of the Naive Realist claim that in memory we are 
directly acquainted with the past? Professor Ayer says it 
amounts to saying that some memories are self-guaranteeing. 
The word ‘remember’ is indeed used in such a way that if 
something is remembered, it follows that it is so. (Not always, 
I think. ‘If I remember rightly’ is quite good English.) But 
even if the verb is used in this way, you still have to admit that 
one may think one remembers, or seem to remember, when one 
does not. The problem you tried to smuggle out of sight turns 
up again in a new form. How will you distinguish ostensible 
rememberings from real ones, when there is no qualitative 
difference between them? The Naive Realist ‘ wishes to repre- 
sent the act of remembering as being, in some instances at least, 
a cognitive performance which bears on itself the stamp of 
infallibility. But we have already demonstrated that there 
cannot be any such performances ’ (p. 169, cf. chap. 1, p. 15). 
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But how do we get the concept of ee at all, unless we are 
acquainted with some past events? e could get it from the 
specious present. One can see, or hear, A-following-B (p. 170). 
But Professor Ayer thinks it more likely that the understanding 
of what it is for an event to be past develops part passu with the 
understanding of the past tense (p. 172). I doubt whether this 
can be the whole explanation. For one thing, do all languages 
have a past tense? Are we not told that there are some with 
only two tenses, a present tense and an other-than-present tense 
which has to cover both past and future? Moreover, non- 
human animals, or at least non-human vertebrates, seem to have 
some sort of concept of the past. At any rate they behave as if 
they knew what it is to have lost something. If so, they must be 
in some degree aware of the difference between ‘it was here’ 
and ‘it is here’. They also behave as if they were aware that 
a danger has passed. There was a hawk overhead. It is not 
there any longer. Many birds and many small mammals behave 
as if they were well aware of the difference between these two 
situations, and I should imagine that human infants behave in 
analogous ways. 

But assuming there is no difficulty about the concept of pastness, 
we may still wonder how statements about the past can possibly 
be verified. For surely past events, including past experiences 
of our own, are ‘ inaccessible’? We cannot go and have a look 
at them to find out whether our statements about them are true 
or false. As Professor Ayer puts it, the past cannot be ‘ recap- 
tured’. This may lead us to think that statements about the 
past must really be statements about the present or future 
experiences (e.g. inspecting documents) which would ordinarily 
be regarded as evidence for them. This view, formerly held by 
Professor Ayer himself, is admirably criticised on pages 173 ff. 
He suggests, as he did in Philosophical Essays, that we must 
distinguish between things which are unobservable in themselves, 
and things which are unobservable by a given person because of 
the ‘ situation ’, spatial or temporal, in which he happens to be. 
When we use tenses, all we are doing is to indicate our own 
‘ temporal position ’ with respect to the event we are referring to. 
No event is per se a past event, nor of course a present or future 
one either. ‘ Considering only the factual content of a statement, 
irrespective of the time at which it is expressed, no statement 
is as such about the past’ (p. 180). ‘ The analysis of a given 
statement is not affected by the question whether the statement 
is delivered before, or after, or simultaneously with the event to 
which it refers.’ Consequently, ‘ a statement which is verifiable 
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when the event to which it refers is present is equally verifiable 
when the event is future or past ’ (p. 181). 

We should all like to believe this, and no doubt we do all think 
of ourselves as having a certain ‘ position in time’ at any given 
moment, a position which is ‘ temporally near to’ event A and 
‘ temporally remote from ’ event B. But of course our position 
in time, our ‘ temporal! situation ’ is perpetually changing. And 
our passage from one temporal position to another is itself some- 
son.ething which happens. Indeed, some people have thought 
that it is the only thing which does happen. They suppose that 
in the observable world (as distinct from us who observe it) 
there is merely a static or unchanging array of four-dimensional 
entities, related by relations of before-and-after as well as by 
spatial ones. These entities are indeed called ‘ events’ by those 
who hold this view, but they do not happen in the sense in which 
our observations do. They do not come and go, come into being 
and pass away. They just are, and have (eternally?) whatever 
relations they do have. Professor Ayer himself shows signs of 
accepting this view. He says on page 171, ‘ “ Le temps ne s’en 
va pas, mais nous nous en allons”’ is not only a good epigram; 
it is a piece of accurate analysis’. It is a tempting piece of 
analysis, certainly.. But is it an accurate one? For how shall 
we avoid the Dunne-like question ‘ What, then, is the time in 
which nous nous en allons?’ Unless we are very careful, we 
shall soon find ourselves involved in what Professor Ayer calls 
‘nonsensical talk about a multiplicity of temporal dimensions ’. 
Moreover, if we use the notion of ‘ temporal position ’, and think 
of ourselves as ‘ moving away’ from events after we have per- 
ceived them (getting more and more remote from them), is not 
this rather like saying that the past ‘ continues to exist’, the 
doctrine which Professor Ayer rejected on page 167 above? If 
one can be remote from something—if there is (now) a long 
‘ temporal distance ’ between ourselves and it—it would seem to 
follow that the something still exists, to be the other term of 
this relation. It is indeed very difficult to talk sense about time, 
and Bergson was surely right when he said that we have an 
almost irresistible tendency to spatialise it. 

But granting that statements about the past are per se veri- 
fiable, are we in a position to verify them, having the ‘ temporal 
position ’ which we do (now) have? And if we can verify them 
somehow, how do we do it? We have at last reached the final 
question to which this whole complex examination of the problem 
of memory-knowledge had led us, and I am not sure that I 
fully understand Professor Ayer’s answer to it. In this chapter, 
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as in the previous chapter on Perception, his discussion of the 
problem is both thorough and brilliant, but his solution is stated 
rather briefly, and to me at least is somewhat elusive. And 
here again, it is curiously reminiscent of what the Idealist 
logicians would have said. Faced with the question, ‘ Must we 
then renounce all knowledge of the past? ’ he replies ‘ Not at all ! 
There are canons of historical evidence’. And in a considerable 
number of cases historical evidence ‘ attains a strength which 
makes it proper to say that some statement about an earlier 
event is known to be true’ (p. 183, my italics). In case this does 
not content us, he adds that there is scientific evidence as well. 
In geology, for instance, a number of statements are made about 
the past, and here again we can properly say that we know some 
of them to be true, e.g. the statement that the earth is millions 
of years old. Why may we say this? Because this geological 
statement explains what we find on the earth’s surface now, 
whereas the ad hoc hypothesis of religious Fundamentalists do 
not. ‘The case for the scientifically orthodox explanations 
is that they do explain’ (p. 184). Presumably this is the 
case for the historically orthodox ones too. They really do 
explain what we find written on a piece of stone dug up at 
Silchester, and they really do explain the institutions, the buildings, 
the ruins which are around us, and why the vice-chancellor of 
the university of Oxford talks Latin at university ceremonies. 
This emphasis on explanation reminds us of what was said at 
the end of the chapter on Perception, where our belief in the 
existence of physical objects turned out to be a theory with 
regard to the evidence of our senses. 

But what about memory? Are science and history the only 
sources of our kno.,.edge about the past? (If they are, we 
shall not be in a position to know much about what happened 
at breakfast time this morning, because no historian has yet had 
time to investigate it.) Well, Professor Ayer is willing to concede 
that part of our knowledge of the past is yielded by memory 
after all. But this concession does not amount to much. ‘If 
the fact that one seems to remember an event is a good reason 
for believing that it occurred, it is only because there is indepen- 
dent evidence that when someone says that he remembers some- 
thing the chances are that it was so ’ (p. 185, my italics). Accord- 
ingly, ‘ if we were to lose all our memory of events, it would be 
harder for us to reconstitute the past, but not impossible’. We 
could do it by means of written records and by utilising the 
scientific theories which they supported. It is true that we 
should still need habit-memory ; for without it we should not 
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when the event to which it refers is present is equally verifiable 
when the event is future or past ’ (p. 181). 

We should all like to believe this, and no doubt we do all think 
of ourselves as having a certain * position in time’ at any given 
moment, a position which is ‘ temporally near to’ event A and 
‘temporally remote from ’ event B. But of course our position 
in time, our ‘ temporal situation ’ is perpetually changing. And 
our passage from one temporal position to another is itself some- 
something which happens. Indeed, some people have thought 
that it is the only thing which does happen. They suppose that 
in the observable world (as distinct from us who observe it) 
there is merely a static or unchanging array of four-dimensional 
entities, related by relations of before-and-after as well as by 
spatial ones. These entities are indeed called ‘ events’ by those 
who hold this view, but they do not happen in the sense in which 
our observations do. They do not come and go, come into being 
and pass away. They just are, and have (eternally?) whatever 
relations they do have. Professor Ayer himself shows signs of 
accepting this view. He says on page 171, ‘ “ Le temps ne s’en 
va pas, mais nous nous en allons”’ is not only a good epigram; 
it is a piece of accurate analysis’. It is a tempting piece of 
analysis, certainly. But is it an accurate one? For how shall 
we avoid the Dunne-like question ‘ What, then, is the time in 
which nous nous en allons?’ Unless we are very careful, we 
shall soon find ourselves involved in what Professor Ayer calls 
‘nonsensical talk about a multiplicity of temporal dimensions ’. 
Moreover, if we use the notion of ‘ temporal position ’, and think 
of ourselves as ‘moving away’ from events after we have per- 
ceived them (getting more and more remote from them), is not 
this rather like saying that the past ‘ continues to exist’, the 
doctrine which Professor Ayer rejected on page 167 above? If 
one can be remote from something—if there is (now) a long 
‘ temporal distance ’ between ourselves and it—it would seem to 
follow that the something still exists, to be the other term of 
this relation. It is indeed very difficult to talk sense about time, 
and Bergson was surely right when he said that we have an 
almost irresistible tendency to spatialise it. 

But granting that statements about the past are per se veri- 
fiable, are we in a position to verify them, having the ‘ temporal 
position ’ which we do (now) have? And if we can verify them 
somehow, how do we do it? We have at last reached the final 
question to which this whole complex examination of the problem 
of memory-knowledge had led us, and I am not sure that I 
fully understand Professor Ayer’s answer to it. In this chapter, 
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as in the previous chapter on Perception, his discussion of the 
problem is both thorough and brilliant, but his solution is stated 
rather briefly, and to me at least is somewhat elusive. And 
here again, it is curiously reminiscent of what the Idealist 
logicians would have said. Faced with the question, ‘ Must we 
then renounce all knowledge of the past? ’ he replies ‘ Not at all ! 
There are canons of historical evidence’. And in a considerable 
number of cases historical evidence ‘ attains a strength which 
makes it proper to say that some statement about an earlier 
event is known to be true’ (p. 183, my italics). In case this does 
not content us, he adds that there is scientific evidence as well. 
In geology, for instance, a number of statements are made about 
the past, and here again we can properly say that we know some 
of them to be true, e.g. the statement that the earth is millions 
of years old. Why may we say this? Because this geological 
statement explains what we find on the earth’s surface now, 
whereas the ad hoc hypothesis of religious Fundamentalists do 
not. ‘The case for the scientifically orthodox explanations 
is that they do explain’ (p. 184). Presumably this is the 
case for the historically orthodox ones too. They really do 
explain what we find written on a piece of stone dug up at 
Silchester, and they really do explain the institutions, the buildings, 
the ruins which are around us, and why the vice-chancellor of 
the university of Oxford talks Latin at university ceremonies. 
This emphasis on explanation reminds us of what was said at 
the end of the chapter on Perception, where our belief in the 
existence of physical objects turned out to be a theory with 
regard to the evidence of our senses. 

But what about memory? Are science and history the only 
sources of our knowledge about the past? (If they are, we 
shall not be in a position to know much about what happened 
at breakfast time this morning, because no historian has yet had 
time to investigate it.) Well, Professor Ayer is willing to concede 
that part of our knowledge of the past is yielded by memory 
after all. But this concession does not amount to much. ‘If 
the fact that one seems to remember an event is a good reason 
for believing that it occurred, it is only because there is indepen- 
dent evidence that when someone says that he remembers some- 
thing the chances aré that it was so ’ (p. 185, my italics). Accord- 
ingly, ‘ if we were to lose all our memory of events, it would be 
harder for us to reconstitute the past, but not impossible’. We 
could do it by means of written records and by utilising the 
scientific theories which they supported. It is true that we 
should still need habit-memory ; for without it we should not 
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know how to interpret the evidence (we could not, for instance, 
read the written records) but recollection of past events could 
theoretically be dispensed with (pp. 185 fin-186). 

In this last passage, I think Professor Ayer’s view is only 
plausible if the past which is to be ‘ reconstituted ’ (a strangely 
Idealistic word) is a distant past. It would not be so easy to 
find a scientific or a documentary substitute for memory of very 
recent events, for instance the events which happened two 
minutes ago. And we may notice that this is commonly regarded 
as the most reliable kind of ‘ memory of events’. Moreover, it 
seems to me that in these pages Professor Ayer is forgetting 
how very short the specious present is. It is all very well to say 
that geology or historical research gives a convincing explanation 
of what we now see around us. But this ‘now’ extends a long 
way back into the past, for days or months or even years. (As 
Professor Ayer has himself pointed out earlier, 4 propos of the 
remark “ Change and decay in all around I see”’, ‘ The change 
I am said to see is mostly change that I remember’ [p. 182].) 
Moreover, a record, whether it be a written one or ‘ the record 
of the rocks’, cannot be read in two or three seconds, or what- 
ever one thinks the duration of the specious present is. To ‘ take 
in’ the record as a whole, or even any considerable part of it, 
we need memory as well as perception. While you are looking 
at page 2, you must remember looking at page 1, and what you 
saw there. It is true that one does not need to recollect every 
detail of page 1, but one must at least retain a general impression 
of what it contained. And this is not just habit-memory. 
Habit-memory may be needed as well, for ‘ interpreting’ the 
record, as Professor Ayer has said. But the combination of 
perception and habit-memory is not sufficient by itself. We 
also need to ‘ retain’ at a later time what we have perceived at 
an earlier time. Whether ‘ memory of events’ is the best name 
for this important function of memory, I am not sure. But at 
any rate it is memory in the cognitive sense, and not merely in 
the habit or ‘ how to’ sense. 

Again, in constructing our historical or scientific explanations, 
we shall have to make use of inductive generalisations. And 
very few inductive generalisations, if any, can be established just 
by present observations. So we must have recourse to past 
ones. If we do not remember them for ourselves (or, if, as is 
more likely, we never made them) we shall have to rely on the 
spoken or written testimony of others. And then we are assum- 
ing the truth, or at least the probability, of still other inductive 
generalisations, e.g. about the behaviour of human speakers or 
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writers (that they are more likely than not to tell the truth more 
often than not) and also about the persistence of ink-marks, 
inscriptions, etc., through long periods of time. It seems that 
the whole structure hangs in the air unless there are some past 
events which each of us just remembers for himself, and unless 
some of these first-hand memories are reliable. The ‘ independent 
evidence’ by which some memories can be supported turns out 
in the end to depend on other memories. 


Precognition and Reversed Causality 


The chapter concludes with two sections which are in the 
nature of appendices. In section vi, from page 186 onwards, 
Professor Ayer discusses precognition. (It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the first page and a half of this section contains an 
important part of Professor Ayer’s conclusions on memory itself 
—that very part which I have just been discussing. The hasty 
reader, noticing the ominous word ‘ precognition’ in the title of 
the section, might think himself justified in skipping it.) Pro- 
fessor Ayer’s view about precognition is that there is no logical 
difficulty about the concept of precognition, but that the evidence 
for believing that the concept has any instances is pretty weak. 
‘ There is no @ priori reason why people should not succeed in 
making true statements about the future in the same spon- 
taneous way as they succeed, in what is called the exercise of 
memory, in, making true statements about the past. In neither 
case is their state of mind important; all that matters is that 
they get the answers right without having to work them out’ 
(p. 186). We can see that this cheerful view of the matter is 
very naturally suggested by Professor Ayer’s theory of time and 
of ‘ temporal position’, which I have already discussed, To 
make it acceptable, we need only remove certain tempting but 
muddled ideas: e.g. that if precognition were to occur, future 
events would have to ‘ exist already’ (on the contrary, pre- 
cognition is not a knowledge of what 1s happening, but of 
what will, p. 187); or again, the fatalistic objection, which 
reduces itself on examination to the truism that ‘p is known, 
but it is false or possibly false that p’ is a contradiction 
(pp. 190-192). 

The subject of the last section of the chapter, section vii, is 
Mr. Dummett’s problem, ‘ why cannot cause succeed effect?’ It 
has, of course, been supposed that precognition would involve 
‘ reversed causality ’ (what is going to happen to-morrow would 
have to cause someone’s precognitive dream to-night); and as 
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the concept of reversed causality appears to be absurd, people 
have concluded that precognition is logically impossible. Curiously 
enough, Professor Ayer does not mention this, and thereby fails 
to bring out the close connection there is between section vii and 
section vi, though he did remark in section vi (p. 187) that 
precognition ‘would be difficult to explain scientifically ’, 
because ‘it is hard to envisage any physical mechanism by 
means of which coming events could cast their shadows before ’. 
It might be objected, however, that any such mechanism, 
whether physical or not, is not merely hard to envisage, but 
logically impossible, on the ground that it would have to involve 
reversed causality. 

But is it logically impossible that a cause should succeed its 
effect? Professor Ayer says that it is, in view of the existing 
use of the word ‘cause’. ‘But while the propriety of this 
usage cannot be contested, it is difficult to account for. It is 
hard to see why one should insist on making it impossible for 
a later to cause an earlier event ’ (p. 192). The aim of section vii 
is to answer that question. If it were not for this puzzling 
stipulation that a cause cannot succeed its effect, the logic of 
necessary and sufficient conditions would oblige us to conclude 
that later events do cause earlier ones, just as earlier events 
cause later ones (pp. 193-194). Why then do we make this 
stipulation, and ‘ build it in’ to our concept of cause? Has it 
something to do with the experience of action, of ‘ bringing 
events about’ ourselves by our own activity? But then what 
exactly is the difference between past and future which leads us 
to make the existing rules for the use of such verbs as ‘ bring 
about ’—rules from which it follows that ‘ bringing about a past 
event’ is an absurd expression? (pp. 195-197). 

Professor Ayer’s answer is that the relevant difference between 
past and future is a difference in the extent of our knowledge. 
We know very little about the future. But we do know a good 
deal about the past, and especially about ‘ the immediate past, 
where the events of which we might discover our present actions 
to be the necessary or sufficient conditions are mainly located ’ 
(pp. 197 fin-198). That is why we do not allow ourselves to 
conceive of our actions as affecting past events. We then extend 
this prohibition to all other cases of causality. ‘Thus, our 
reliance on memory is an important factor in forming our idea 
of the causal direction of events’ (p. 198). But if we were able 
to rely on precognition as much as we now rely on memory, we 
should feel differently about the future results of our present 
actions. We should take a ‘spectator attitude’ towards our 
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present actions, though they would in fact be as efficacious as 
ever (p. 197). I am not sure what Professor Ayer thinks would 
follow from this. Would it follow that we should not then allow 
ourselves to conceive of our actions as affecting future events 
either (though in fact they still would)? Or would it follow that 
we should then define ‘ cause’ merely in terms of necessary and 
sufficient conditions, and admit that causality is ‘ reversible ’? 
If so, the best way to get round the difficulty about precognition 
and ‘ reversed causality’ would be practical rather than theo- 
retical. Weshould just have to look about for some psychological 
or psycho-physical technique which would make precognition 
much more frequent and much more reliable than it is. Once 
we had found it, our present stipulation that a cause has to 
precede its effect would wither away of itself. 


Personal Identity 


I shall conclude with a few remarks about the last chapter, 
chapter 5, ‘ Myself and Others’. To some extent this overlaps 
with what Professor Ayer has said already in Philosophical 
Essays. His criticisms of the concept of substance are much 
the same, though here they are directed against the notion of 
spiritual substance (pp. 209-212) ; and his solution of the problem 
of ‘ our knowledge of other minds’ (pp. 243-254) is also much 
thesame. But in section ii, ‘general criteria of personal identity’, 
he discusses certain topics in the Philosophy of Mind which he 
has never, I think, discussed before, and he has some very 
interesting things to say about them. I shall make a few 
comments on this section. 

Professor Ayer begins by considering the plausible view that 
our criteria of personal identity are physical ones. On this view, 
when we say that this is the same person as we saw last year, or 
that he is the same person as did or felt so and so last week, we 
mean, ‘ This is the same human organism’. Observable (or in 
principle observable) spatio-temporal continuity, together with 
the persistence of the appropriate physical characteristics— 
height, breadth, eye-colour, etc.—would constitute personal 
identity, and our criteria for the identity of a person would not 
differ in kind from our criteria for the identity of a carpet. 
(Pp. 212-215. I think they would differ very considerably in 
detail. One of the physical characteristics which would have to 
persist if personal identity is to be preserved is what might loosely 
be called a distinctive mode of behaviour; and carpets do not 
behave.) 
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Professor Ayer then points out that if we accept this analysis 
of personal identity, we shall have to re-examine the Pheno- 
menalist analysis of material-object propositions. (Something 
rather like this was said long ago, by W. E. Johnson at the 
end of his chapter on the Continuant in Logic, Part III.) A 
Phenomenalist has to hold that the identity of any physical body 
—human or not—is analysable in terms of sense-data, actual 
and/or possible, and of sensible relations between them. But if 
the sense-datum language is only intelligible as a way of de- 
scribing how things seem to persons, the Phenomenalist analysis 
of physical identity would appear to be circular (pp. 215-217). 
I suppose that some Phenomenalists would try to get out of 
this by defining personal identity in terms of spiritual substance. 
That is what Berkeley does, if we count him as a Phenomenalist, 
which he does seem to be in some passages of his writings, though 
not in all. But even if there are spiritual substances, it is not 
easy to see how we could make clear which particular spiritual 
substance we are talking about, except by describing it as the 
spiritual substance which interacts with a particular human 
organism (or formerly did, in case the spiritual substance we are 
speaking of is a disembodied one). I think, then, that Professor 
Ayer has a very good point here. But there seems to be something 
wrong, or at least unclear, about the next step in his argument. 
* If the existence of a given person is made to depend on certain 
relations obtaining between sense-data, these relations must 
presumably be factual . . . it must be a contingent and not a 
necessary fact that the sense-data in question are related in the 
appropriate ways’. In that case, there might be sense-data 
whose relations to other sense-data are ‘ not such as would be 
required to constitute a person, or any other living thing’. And 
this, Professor Ayer seems to think, is the same as saying that 
there might conceivably be sense-data (i.e. actual ones, not 
merely ‘ possible’ ones) which ‘ do not enter into the experience 
of any sentient being’. But it is very doubtful whether this 
conception of ‘ unowned’ sense-data has any significance at all 
(pp. 216 fin-217, my italics). 

I am not sure what we are to understand by ‘ constituting ’, 
and I cannot make out wheter the Phenomenalist’s difficulty 
here is the same as the one we began with. That was a difficulty 
about the meaning of ‘ same human body ’, and not about sense- 
data experienced by no one. And if we take the word ‘ consti- 
tute ’ in its most obvious sensé, it is not puzzling at all that there 
should be ever so many sense-data which do not constitute a 
person or any other living thing; for instance, the sense-data 
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which constitute or are constituents of a rock, or a cloud, or a 
thunder-clap, or the moon, A Phenomenalist is not obliged to 
be a Primitive Animist as well. He is not obliged to believe 
that the moon or the rock or the cloud is a living thing, or that 
the thunder-clap is the voice of a thunder-spirit. Moreover, the 
sense-data in terms of which the Phenomenalist would define 
* Smith’s body ’ are for the most part not sense-data which enter 
into Smith’s own experience, but thcse which enter into the 
experience of other people who see him or hear him or touch 
him. In the Seeming terminology, the sense-data constituting 
my body will amount (mainly) to the way I seem to other people : 
whereas the sense-data which enter into my experience will 
amount, mainly, to the way other things and persons seem to me. 

Professor Ayer finds a similar difficulty in Hume’s attempt to 
analyse personal identity in terms of relations between experi- 
ences. Here again, it is presumably a contingent fact that 
experiences are related in the requisite way. Hence we should 
have to say that there might conceivably be ‘ unowned ’ experi- 
ences, experiences which do not belong to anyone atiall. And 
unowned experiences are qi ite as difficult to swallow as unexperi- 
enced sense data. ‘ This notion of an unowned experience is not, 
indeed, wholly unfamiliar to philosophers : but that is not to say 
that it is meaningful ’ (pp. 217 fin-218). 

Well and good! We may make it a matter of definition, if 
we like, that there cannot be unowned experiences. But that 
will not prevent the people who say there can from getting most 
of what they want. By this ruling, there can be no experiences 
which are not part of what Lord Russell calls ‘a biography ’. 
But still, this biography might be a very short and simple one. 
It might consist just of hearing two sounds and smelling one 
smell. Would there really be very much difference between 
saying that this very small and ‘ thin’ block of experiences had 
an owner, and saying that it was not owned at all? Certainly it 
is far too brief and thin to constitute a person. Again, a secon- 
dary personality, such as we encounter sometimes in psycho- 
pathology and frequently in the phenomena of mediumship, is 
something very much less complex than a full-blown ‘ owner ’ of 
experiences. Yet no one minds admitting that there are secon- 
dary personalities. Why should anyone mind admitting that 
there may conceivably be ‘blocks’ of experiences which are 
simpler still? To put it in Hume’s terminology, we may make it 
a rule, if we like, that ‘ perceptions’ cannot occur except as 
members of ‘ bundles’. But if no experience can exist ‘ un- 
bundled ’, it is still logically possible that some of these bundles 
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might be very small indeed. And it would still be a contingent 
fact that others of them are large enough and complex enough 
to constitute persons. Conceivably, they might be very much 
smaller and very much less complex than that, and the vast 
majority of them probably are (very few sentient beings are 
persons). It would of course be inconceivable, by this ruling, 
that there should ever be a wholly isolated experience, because 
a bundle, by definition, must have at least two members. But it 
is not logically necessary that it should have more than two ; 
and certainly it need not have anything like as many as would 
be required for constituting a personal biography, nor even as 
many as would be needed to constitute the biography of a mayfly 
or an oyster. 

It seems to me that the real difficulty in Hume’s analysis of 
personal identity, is not this one about ‘ownership’. It is 
partly the difficulty of finding a relation to link the members of 
the bundle together. The two relations he himself mentions, 
resemblance and causation, are hardly sufficient for the task. 
The only promising suggestion seems to be that the link is 
provided—somehow-—-by memory. Professor Ayer discusses 
this suggestion later, in connection with the concept of survival 
after death (pp. 221-222). He points out that it is on the face 
of it possible for a person to have experiences which neither 
contain any recollection of previous experiences, nor are them- 
selves recollected in subsequent ones. Perhaps we might try to 
get out of the difficulty by bringing in ‘ habit-memory ’ as well 
as recollection? Professor Ayer does not consider this sugges- 
tion, although he has had so much to say about the importance 
of habit-memory in chapter 4. To put it differently, we might 
suggest that if a series of experiences is to count as constituting 
a person, each experience must have some ‘ mnemic effect’ on 
at least one of its successors. 

But there is another difficulty in Hume’s analysis which 
Professor Ayer has not mentioned. We surely need to make 
room somehow for subconscious and unconscious mental events 
and processes, as well as for experiences. What goes on beneath 
the threshold of consciousness is quite as important as what goes 
on above it. There is something thin and superficial about all 
attempts to analyse personal identity in terms of nothing but 
experiences. In this respect, I fancy, Hume is inferior to his 
predecessors the Buddhists, who were the original inventors of 
the ‘ Serial Analysis ’ of personal identity. 

If there are all these objections to the Humian analysis of 
personal identity, and if the classical alternative to it, the 
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Spiritual Substance theory, is unintelligible (as Professor Ayer 
has argued earlier), shall we have to go back to the ‘ bodily’ 
analysis of personal identity after all? Professor Ayer is un- 
willing to do this. For if that analysis were correct, it must be 
logically impossible that a person should exist in a disembodied 
state ; but it is not logically impossible, however strong the 
empirical evidence may be for believing that no persons do in 
fact exist in a disembodied state. Indeed, if the hypothesis of 
disembodied survival is false, or exceedingly improbable, on 
empirical grounds, this is in itself enough to show that the hypo- 
thesis cannot be logically impossible. ‘Unless the hypothesis at 
least made sense, one would not be entitled to say it was highly 
improbable ; for only what is possible can be false’ (p. 218). 
Moreover, we can quite well imagine circumstances in which 
one would have reason to say that one existed without a body. 
‘Suppose, for example, that after a period of unconsciousness 
one awoke to find things appearing much as they did befvre, 
except only that one’s body seemed to have vanished from the 
scene.’ One might also observe other people acting as if they 
did not perceive it either—acting, in fact, as if one were dead. 
Professor Ayer is careful to add that of course this is just a 
fantasy ; it is causally impossible that one should see or hear 
without sense-organs. (I wonder whether telepathy and/or 
clairvoyance would do instead?). But fantasy though it be, it is 
still intelligible (p. 219). I think an equally intelligible but 
perhaps more plausible fantasy would be to suppose that after a 
period of unconsciousness one began to have a very realistic and 
coherent dream, and just went on dreaming in this way ad 
indefinitum. 

But, of course, if we say that the idea of a disembodied person 
is a logically possible one, we must also be able to say what kind 
of identity a person could have if he did exist in a disembodied 
state. We shall have to conceive of some sort of linkage not 
only between ante mortem and post mortem experiences, but also 
between one post mortem experience and another. And here 
(pp. 221-222) Professor Ayer makes the point mentioned above 
about memory ; he argues that memory (in the sense of recollec- 
tion) cannot provide the link required. 

In the end, he confesses that he finds himself in a dilemma 
concerning this whole problem of personal identity. ‘On the 
one hand, I am inclined to hold that personal identity can be 
constituted by the presence of a certain factual relation between 
experiences. On the other hand, I doubt if it is meaningful to 
talk of experiences except as the experiences of some person ; 
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or at least of an animate creature of some kind’ (p. 223). But 
though these two views appear incompatible, he thinks that they 
can, perhaps, be reconciled. These relations between experiences 
(he now speaks of relations’, in the plural) might indeed be 
factual, in the sense that it is never necessary that any two 
experiences should be related by them. ‘ But while it follows 
from this that there are no experiences in particular to which 
any given experience need be so related, it does not follow that 
it could fail to stand in any such relation to any experiences at 
all. It does not follow that the experience could exist entirely 
on its own.’ (P. 224. If I may suggest a rather crude parallel, 
every terrestrial object must be west of something ; but given a 
particular object A, it is not necessary that B in particular 
should be the object it is west of.) Thus, though we could not 
talk of experiences without implying that they have ‘ owners’, 
the concept of ‘ ownership’ would none the less be analysable. 

It comes to this, in Professor Ayer’s view. We are obliged, 
he says, to renounce Hume’s principle that ‘all our distinct 
perceptions are distinct existences ’, or at least to re-interpret it. 
They are distinct existences ‘in as much as, given any set of 
perceptions A, B, C . . . the existence of any one of them is 
compatible with the non-existence of any of the others’. Never- 
theless, the existence of any perception A must entail the exist- 
ence of some other perception. ‘It is consistent with the 
existence of A that B,C . . . should not have existed, but it is 
implied that if they had not existed some other perceptions 
would have taken their place’ (p. 225). This is like the view 
which I mentioned earlier, that it is logically impossible 
for experiences to exist ‘unbundled’. But Professor Ayer’s 
amended version of Hume’s principle says nothing about the 
number of other experiences whose existence is entailed by the 
existence of any one experience A. For all the principle tells us, 
it might be that sometimes there was only one other experience 
E which was related to A by the appropriate relation. And if so, 
should we still want to say that A—or E—was ‘ owned ’ at all? 

One final point. I do not believe Professor Ayer has told us 
anywhere what he thinks the relation (or relations ?) holding the 
bundle together might be. He has told us that he thinks it 
cannot be analysed in terms of memory. And in the same 
passage (p. 222) he mentions the view that ‘ the relation between 
successive experiences of the same person is sui generis’. But it 
is not clear whether he himself accepts this view or not, and he 
does not mention it again. 
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II—SOME MISINTERPRETATIONS OF 
EMPIRICISM! 


By W. T. Stace ‘ 


THE empiricism of the present day is, of course, a very different 
thing from the empiricism of Hume’s day. Apart from the 
development of a more precise terminology to replace Hume’s 
rather loose language, a considerable extension in the doctrine of 
empiricism itself occurred when the members of the Vienna Circle 
introduced the principle of verifiability. The change was great 
enough perhaps to divide the history of empiricism since Locke 
and Hume into two periods, which we may call respectively 
classical empiricism and modern empiricism. Nevertheless a 
common thread runs through both periods, namely the general 
principle of empiricism itself. Both the classical and the modern 
doctrines are versions of that. And I suggest that the essence of 
the change consisted in the extension of the principle of empiri- 
cism to a new area, not in a change of the principle itself. The 
Newtonian law of gravitation was first discovered and applied in 
the case of the moon’s revolution round the earth. Subsequently 
its application was extended to the whole solar system and then 
to the stellar universe. These subsequent extensions in the 
application of the law did not, of course, involve any change in 
the law itself. It remained the same identical law in a new 
application. I believe that in the same way the change from the 
classical to the modern type of empiricism consisted in the 
application of the general principle of empiricism to a new area of 
discourse, not in any alteration of the principle itself. It also 
seems clear that the essence of this change lay in the fact that, 
whereas Hume applied the empiricist principle only to single 
words or terms, such as “red ”’, “ blue”’, “ golden mountain ”’, 
““winged horse’’, “substance”, “force”, “causal power”’, 
“ necessity ”’, “ self”’, ““ God ’’, and so on, the modern empiricists 
have attempted, by means of their principle of verifiability, 
together with its more recent modifications, whether in terms of 
testability, confirmability, or some other related concept, to 
extend its application to whole sentences. Just as Hume said 
that, unless the meaning of a word could be pointed out in 


1 Being the first annual “‘ Alfred North Whitehead ” lecture delivered at 
Harvard University on 11th April, 1957. 
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experience, it was in fact devoid of meaning, so the modern 
empiricists affirmed that unless the significance of a sentence 
could be verified or tested or confirmed or in some other way 
checked in experience, it was in fact devoid of significance. 

Whether the attempt of the modern empiricists to extend the 
application of empiricism from words to sentences has been 
successful or not—which may be a matter of controversy—it will 
always remain to their credit that they were the first to realize 
the existence of a problem which the classical empiricism had 
altogether neglected, the problem of finding an empirical criterion 
for the significance of sentences. To discuss these matters is, 
however, no part of the task which I have set myself in this 
lecture. Indeed I have only mentioned the difference between 
classical and modern empiricism in order to draw attention to 
their common element. They are both applications of empiricism. 
There must therefore be some quite general principle of empiri- 
cism which is basic to them both, and it is this, and some common 
misinterpretations of it, which I wish to discuss. What is this 
general principle of all empiricism ? 

If we go back to Hume, we find that his formulation of the 
empiricist principle contains two parts, one of which is psycho- 
logical, the other epistemological. The first or psychological part 
tells us that all “ ideas ”’—to use Hume’s own terms—are causally 
conditioned by “‘impressions’’, that is to say, by experiential data 
of some kind. The second or epistemological part asserts that if a 
word is supposed to stand for an idea, then if the idea is a simple 
or unanalysable one it must be possible to specify the simple 
experiential datum to which it refers ; or, if the idea is a complex 
one, it must be possible to subject it to a process of analysis the 
end-terms of which will be such experiential data. If the 
supposed idea, that is to say, the supposed meaning of the word, 
cannot be either referred to a simple datum, or analysed into its 
component data, then there is in fact no such idea ; that is to say, 
the word which was supposed to stand for an idea fails to do so 
and is therefore meaningless. 

This second or epistemological part of Hume’s principle 
performs two functions. First, it provides a technique for 
discriminating between meaningful and meaningless terms. 
‘Show me the impression’, says Hume. If you can, then the 
word has passed the empirical test, and may be allowed to have 
meaning. If you cannot, then the word is meaningless. And 
secondly, this epistemological part of Hume’s principle suggests a 
technique for answering the further question “‘ What is the 
meaning of the word ? ”’—that is to say, a technique of philo- 
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sophical analysis. For instance, the complex idea of a “ golden 
mountain ”’ is analysable into the simple, or simpler, ideas of the 
experiential impressions of “gold” and “mountain”. No 
doubt Hume’s technique of analysis may be elementary by modern 
standards, but it is genuine as far as it goes, and it may fairly be 
regarded as the starting point of the modern schools of philo- 
sophical analysis. 

Most modern analysts will say that the first part of Hume’s 
principle is not philosophy at all. It is empirical psychology. It 
is a generalization about the way in which ideas are generated in 
our minds. It may perhaps embody, in a very loose way, a 
psychological truth, it will be said, but it is not philosophy. Only 
Hume’s second or epistemological part, with its implied technique 
of conceptual analysis, can count as philosophy. My own 
opinion is that you can stipulate this, if you wish. You can do so 
because it is a matter of convention only where you place the 
boundaries between philosophy and science, or indeed between 
any one branch of intellectual enquiry and any other. But if you 
exclude Hume’s psychological statement about the origin of 
ideas from his principle of empiricism, you have to pay a certain 
price for this philosophical chastity. For this psychological part 
functions as the logical basis or proof of the epistemological part. 
The epistemology is in Hume logically dependent on the psycho- 
logy. It is only because all ideas have been psychologically 
derived from impressions that it must always be possible to 
analyse them back into the impressions from which they came. 
The connection between the psychological part and the epistemo- 
logical part is one of strict logical implication. For the proposi- 
tion “‘ Prior impressions are a necessary causal condition of 
meanings ”—which is the psychological part of Hume’s principle 
—entails the proposition “‘ If there are no impressions, then there 
can be no meanings ’’—which is the epistemological part. There- 
fore, if you exclude the psychological part from your formulation 
of the empiricist principle, you rob the principle of the basis of 
proof on which it depends ; and in that case the principle can only 
justify itself on the ground that it is a convenient but freely 
stipulated definition of meaning. That is the price you pay. 
Perhaps this is quite satisfactory to the empiricist philosopher, 
and gives him all he wants. But he must recognize that the 
logical status of his empiricism is then no more than that of an 
optional convention. 

Suppose that, for the moment at any rate, we provisionally 
accept this position, although I shall reconsider the question later. 
We now try to formulate that general principle of empiricism 
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which is common both to the classical doctrine of Hume and to 
the modern empiricists. It will really, of course, be the same as 
Hume’s principle except that we shall have to amend Hume’s 
formulation in two respects. First, we have agreed to leave out 
the first, or psychological part, and to include only the second or 
epistemological part. Secondly, we must reformulate this second 
part in such a way that it will apply, not only to single terms, as 
Hume’s statement did, but also to whole sentences, this being the 
essential point of the modern schools. 

Perhaps, following these lines, we may roughly reformulate the 
general principle of empiricism as follows : All verbal expressions, 
whether they consist in single terms or in complete sentences, must if 
they are to possess cognitive meaning or significance, either refer to 
some specific but unanalysable experiential datum, or be amenable 
to a process of analysis the end-terms of which will be such experien- 
tial data. No doubt this is not a very precise statement. But I 
hope it is sufficiently clear to be recognizable as containing the 
gist of the empiricist principle. I shall take it as the basis of my 
discussion of certain misinterpretations of empiricism te which I 
now wish to draw attention. 

I might be asked to say, in regard to each of these alleged 
misinterpretations of empiricism, to whom I am attributing it. 
Who precisely has been, or is, guilty of it? But this is not at all 
important. Though I may occasionally mention the names of 
particular philosophers, I prefer in general to treat what I regard 
as errors about the meaning and implications of the empiricist 
principle in the abstract, as logical or philosophical problems, 
disregarding merely personal and historical questions about the 
authors of them. It will be sufficient if I say that sometimes 
errors about the nature of empiricism have been made by critics 
hostile to empiricism. Sometimes it seems to me that empiricists 
themselves have failed correctly to understand their own doctrine. 
And sometimes mistakes have been quite general, shared by 
empiricists and anti-empiricists alike. And finally I would re- 
mark that I myself claim to speak as an empiricist, by which I 
mean one who accepts the general empiricist principle of which I 
have just tried to give a rough formulation. 

The first problem which I wish to take up concerns the relation 
between empiricism and philosophical analysis. There is no 
doubt that the empiricist principle provides the basis for a tech- 
nique of analysis. This is stated in the principle itself. A word 
or a sentence which is analysable at all, it says, ““must be amenable 
to a process of analysis the end-terms of which will be experiential 
data”’. There is also no doubt that analysis is a proper and 
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important function of philosophy. But there is a certain view of 
philosophy, which has been common in recent times, which says 
that analysis is the sole proper function of philosophy, and that 
philosophy should exclude all empirical or factual statements, and 
all attempts to discover truths about the universe. To discover 
such truths is, according to this view, the exclusive business of 
science. 

Now I am not in any way concerned to dispute this view of 
philosophy. I am not concerned to discuss whether we ought to 
accept it or not. What I am interested in is the relation between 
this view of the nature of philosophy and the principle of empiri- 
cism. My contention will be that this view is logically indepen- 
dent of the empiricist principle, and that therefore it cannot 
justify itself on the ground that it is a corollary of the empiricist 
principle or that it logically follows from it. If it is a correct 
or acceptable view of the nature of philosophy, its justification 
will have to be found in some other principle than the principle of 
empiricism. I shall try in due course to discover what this other 
principle might be. But meanwhile I clear the ground by show- 
ing that the theory that all philosophy must be exclusively 
concerned with analysis cannot at any rate be fathered on empiri- 
cism. In short, the misinterpretation of empiricism which I am 
about to discuss, is not the view that analysis is the sole proper 
function of philosophy, but it is the supposition that this view of 
philosophy follows from, or is in some special way connected with, 
empiricism, or that it is the empiricist view of the nature of 
philosophy. And I think that there have been many philo- 
sophers who, whether they have explicitly stated it or not, have 
tended to suppose that this view of philosophy has its roots in 
empiricism and is the view which all good empiricists ought to 
hold. And my interest is to expose this erroneous interpretation 
of empiricism. 

Let us consider the relation of the proposition ‘‘ The only 
function of philosophy is analysis” to empiricism, that is to say, 
to the empiricist principle itself. The belief that the exclusion 
from philosophy of everything except analysis is demanded by 
empiricism, or is in some way especially the empiricist view, or 
that it is justified by the principle of empiricism, can only mean, 
if it is stated clearly, that the principle of empiricism logically 
entails that view. But it ought to be plain that the empiricist 
principle does not entail the further principle that only analysis is 
philosophy. For the view that empiricism does entail this can be 
decisively refuted by a reductio ad absurdum. The refutation is as 
follows : 
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Refutation 

The empiricist principle applies tiot only to philosophical con- 
cepts and propositions, but to all concepts in all branches of 
knowledge. For instance, a political concept which cannot be 
analysed into data of experience is as much a pseudo-concept as is 


a philosophical concept which cannot be so analysed. The words ‘ 


‘democracy ’’, “ civilization ’’, ‘‘ freedom ’”’, if they are to be 
meaningful, must just as much be amenable to analysis in terms 
of experiential data as must such philosophical terms as “ sub- 
stance”, “ causality’, and the like. The same is true of the 
concepts of physical science. Witness, for example, Einstein’s 
concern to analyse the concept of the simultaneity of two distant 
events in terms of experiential data. In other words, the 
empirical principle has the same logical entailments as regards the 
conceptions and statements of other branches of knowledge, 
e.g. the empirical sciences, as it has in regard to the conceptions 
and statements of philosophy. 

Therefore, if it entails that empirical truths must be excluded 
from philosophy, it will also entail that empirical truths must be 
excluded from the empirical sciences. But this is a contradiction. 

Therefore the view that the empirical principle entails that 
only analysis is philosophy, since it leads to this contradiction, 
must be false. 


Empiricism has, of course, something to say about analysis, 
namely, it provides the technique of analysis. But it does not say 
that philosophers must do nothing else but analyse. 

How then, if at all, is the proposition that philosophy is solely 
concerned with analysis to be justified, if not by being deduced 
fromempiricism? Or, to put the same thing in another way, what 
is the logical status of the proposition? I think the answer is 
that the proposition is simply a stipulative definition of philosophy 
and can be justified, if at all, only by considerations of convenience. 
It is a convention which some philosophers choose of their own 
free will to adopt, and which they also recommend to other 
philosophers. To say that it is a stipulative definition is not, 
of course, in any way to criticise or condemn it. The analytic 
philosopher is perfectly entitled to confine his own activities to 
analysis, and even to say that this is how he chooses to define 
philosophy, and to recommend this verbal usage to others. But 
there are some things he is not entitled to say. He must not say 
that his view is justified by empiricism or is in some special way 
the empiricist view. For this is false. And he must not say 
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that all other philosophers ought to adopt his view, or that they 
are misguided or mistaken if they think that it is part of the busi- 
ness of philosophers to discover, if they can, certain kinds of 
truths about the world, for instance, truths of a more general and 
all-embracing kind than are commonly sought by the special 
sciences. For philosophers who think this are also entitled ‘to 
make their own conventions and definitions as they see fit. 

It is true that some conventions are better than others, but this, 
of course, means more convenient, not more true. The reasons 
of convenience which those who would confine philosophy to 
analysis can reasonably urge are simply the advantages of 
specialization everywhere, namely that the smaller the area to 
which an enquirer confines his attention, the more knowledge 
there is likely to be of that area, and the less chance of mistakes. 
The disadvantage of confining philosophy to analysis is the 
disadvantage which attaches to all specialization, namely narrow- 
ness. There must be narrow specialists in all branches of know- 
ledge, but there must also be men of broader interests. A 
biologist is perfectly entitled to confine his studies to newts and 
salamanders. But if all biologists did this, we should have had 
no Darwin and no accredited theory of evolution. There are 
arguments on both sides. But I leave anyone to decide for 
himself whether the discoveries of a specialist on newts or the 
discoveries of a Darwin are the more important. 

I pass on now to discuss a second mistake about empiricism. 
This is the view that empiricism entails sensationism. Sensa- 
tionism is the theory that the only kind of experiential data 
which exist are physical sensations ; that all other alleged kinds of 
experience, for instance, introspective experience, can be analysed 
in terms of physical sensations ; and that therefore the end-terms 
of philosophical analysis must always be the data of sense. What 
at the moment I am alleging to be an error is not sensationism 
itself, but the view that empiricism is the same thing as sensa- 
tionism, or implies sensationism. This view has been expressed 
by a well-known writer on John Locke in the following words : 
** Empiricism, when it is pure and consistent, reduces itself, in fact, 
necessarily to sensationalism ’’.' If this statement meant that 
there is some sort of psychological affinity between empiricism 
and sensationism, so that the type of mind which tends to favour 
empiricism also tends to favour sensationism, there might perhaps 
be some truth in it. But if it means, as it apparently does, that 
empiricism logically entails sensationism, it is false, as is easily 

1A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, 
p. xviii. 
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proved. For empiricism is the view that all meanings, whether 
they be concepts or propositions, must be analysable in terms of 
experience. This is the sole proposition to which empiricism as 
such is committed. Sensationism accepts this, but adds another 
quite different proposition, namely, that “there exists only one 
kind of experience, to wit physical sensation”. It adds that 
other supposed kinds of experience, for instance, introspective 
experience, are in principle analysable in terms of sense-experience. 
Now it ought to be obvious that the empiricist principle, namely, 
that all analysis must end in experience, is absolutely neutral as 
regards the question how many kinds of experience there are, or 
what are they. It tells us nothing about that. No one would 
suppose that the proposition “‘ All meat consists of some kind of 
animal flesh ”’ tells us anything about how many kinds of animals 
there are in the world, or that the proposition “‘ The only kind of 
meat which exists is mutton” follows from it. Yet those who 
suppose that the proposition ‘‘ All ideas are analysable in terms of 
some kind of experience”’ tells us anything about how many 
kinds of experience there are in the world, or that the proposition 
“ All experiences are sense-experiences ’’ follows from it, are 
making exactly the same logical blunder. 

Sensationism might, of course, be true in spite of the fact that 
it is not entailed by empiricism. I have not so far said anything 
about its truth or falsity. The point I have tried to make is that 
if sensationism is true, it cannot prove its truth by pretending 
that the empiricist principle justifies it, or that empiricism is in 
any way favourable to it. How then must sensationism justify 
itself, if it is true? The question how many kinds of experience 
exist is plainly of the same kind as the question how many kinds 
of animals exist, and must be answered in the same way, namely 
by examining the facts and seeing how many kinds of experience, 
or of animals, you can actually find. 

Locke and Hume, ofcourse, were not sensationists. They believed 
in two kinds of experience, namely sensation and introspection. 
But it is worth remarking that this dualistic view no more 
follows from empiricism, or is any part of it, than sensationism 
does. As I said before, empiricism is entirely neutral on the 
question. There might be, for all that the empiricist principle has 
to say on the subject, only one species of experience, or two, or 
two hundred. You cannot decide a priori how many kinds of 
experience there are, any more than you can decide a priori how 
many species of animals there are. 

Further, it should not escape notice that those philosophers, if 
there are any, who hold simultaneously, as two different parts of 
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their philosophy, the two propositions, (1) that philosophy must 
not state empirical facts, but only analyse meanings, and (2) that 
such analysis must always end in sensuous data, contradict 
themselves. Proposition (2), if taken as a philosophical proposi- 
tion, contradicts proposition (1). For it (proposition (2)) is a 
factual statement about the world, a factual statement in the field 
of empirical psychology, namely that there exists only one kind of 
experience. Thus the philosopher who maintains that philosophy 
must confine itself to analysis has no right to an opinion as to 
whether there is or is not an inner stream of consciousness, and he 
has no right to an opinion whether there is or is not a ‘‘ ghost in 
the machine”. For these are matters of fact. Of course he may 
hold opinions on these matters as a non-philosopher, as an amateur 
psychologist. But in that case he is going outside his own field of 
knowledge, and his opinions are entitled to only the same amount 
of respect as we give to the opinions of a psychologist on a , 
philosophical problem. 

It also follows that such a philosopher can have, gua philosopher, 
absolutely no knowledge of the direction in which his analysis 
ought to proceed, or of what he is to look for as the end-terms of 
that analysis. For, gua philosopher, he does not know whether 
sensationism or dualism is true ; or whether there exist one, or 
two, or two hundred different kinds of experiential data. For 
these are all matters of fact of which, on his own showing, he is 
ignorant. And therefore he cannot know what kind or kinds of 
experiential data are to be the end-terms of his analysis. He is 
like a man who starts out on a journey with careful instructions 
about the methods of travelling, whether by plane, train, or horse- 
back, but who is forbidden by his instructions to decide whether 
he is to try to go to the North Pole or the South Pole, or Rome or 
Shanghai or Timbuctoo. Of course, as a non-philosopher he can 
decide that the end-terms of his analysis are to be sensuous data, 
or the data of the inner life, or some other kind of data; but 
this information he must borrow from a psychologist or, what is 
more likely, simply take from the rag-bag of his own personal 
prejudices. 

I have not, up to this point, maintained that the sensationist is 
wrong in his view that, in the last analysis, the only kind of 
experience which exists is sensuous experience. What I have 
maintained is only that his view, whether right or wrong, does not 
follow from empiricism. 

I pass now to the third misinterpretation which I want to 
discuss. This third question is not really, like the first two, a 
misinterpretation of empiricism as such, taken in the strict sense 
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as meaning the empiricist principle itself. We have seen that 
that principle is neutral as regards how many species of experience 
there are, or what they are ; that it implies nothing as regards 
these matters. But now I shall have to discuss these matters. 
I want to maintain that sensationism is in fact false, and that the 
dualists, Locke and Hume, were right in holding that philosophi- 
cal analysis may have as its end-terms either our sense-experiences 
or our inner mental experiences. It is possible, and may be 
alleged by some, that there are other kinds of experience which 
ought to be admitted as acceptable end-terms of analysis, for 
instance, mystical experience. But I shall not enter on that 
thorny question at this time. I shall argue here only that there 
are at least two irreducible kinds of experience, the sensuous and 
the introspective. 

Although this discussion will take us beyond the question of 
what empiricism, in the strict sense, is or implies, and will neces- 
sitate our considering a factual issue in the sphere of psychology — 
a proceeding profoundly abhorrent to so many analytic philoso- 
phers—yet the faithful analyst cannot, in my opinion, avoid this 
discussion. For as I have just tried to show, the analyst must 
have correct factual information as to what the end-terms of 
his analysis should be. Otherwise he is a man setting out 
on a journey without knowing what destination he is trying 
to reach. 

I am committed, then, to upholding the view that there exist 
inner mental experiences, which cannot be analysed in terms of 
sense-experientes. I am, however, reluctant to spend much time 
on re-hashing the ancient argument whether there is an inner 
stream of consciousness. Moreover, I do not believe that the 
kind of extreme dogmatic behaviourism which, a generation ago, 
used to express itself in such wild statements as ‘‘ Consciousness 
does not exist ’’ or “ Consciousness is nothing but a kind of bodily 
behaviour”, finds much favour with either psychologists or 
philosophers of the present day. Psychologists may prefer to 
study overt behaviour rather than the inner consciousness on a 
number of grounds—without in any way denying the possible 
existence of such an irreducible inner consciousness. They may 
point to the alleged privacy of this inner stream which, they think, 
renders it unsuited to the application of scientific methods ; or to 
the notorious inaccuracy of most introspective reports. An 
unusually candid psychologist might say: “I do not deny the 
existence of a non-physical consciousness, but it is not my cup of 
tea. I just don’t like it.” I should have no criticism to make of 
such a psychologist. Every man to his taste. 
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But in case there should still be among us anyone rash enough 
to assert without qualification that consciousness just is some 
kind of bodily movement, I should like to point out that this 
proposition can be decisively refuted. The refutation is as 
follows : 


Refutation 

Since an automobile ts a motor-car, it is impossible ever to be 
aware of an automobile without being simultaneously aware of a 
motor car. 

In exactly the same way, and for exactly the same reason, if 
consciousness is a kind of bodily movement, then it must be 
impossible ever to be aware that one is conscious without being 
simultaneously aware that one’s body is moving. 

But one can be aware that one is conscious without being aware 
that one’s body is moving. One does so every time he thinks 
without being conscious of bodily movement. Therefore con- 
sciousness cannot be identical with any kind of bodily movement. 

Exactly the same refutation applies to any kind of materialistic 
theory of consciousness. Suppose the theory seeks to equate 
consciousness with an electric current in the brain, or with a 
movement of brain-molecules, or with a peculiar bile-like secretion 
of the brain. One has only to substitute the words “ electric 
current ’’, or “‘ molecular movement ’’, or “ bile-like secretion ”’, 
for the words “‘ bodily movement ’”’ in the refutation, and the 
refutation runs as before. No matter with what the materialist 
seeks to equate consciousness, the same refutation applies. 

From these considerations, which I have made as brief as 
possible, I conclude that there do exist inner mental experiences 
which cannot be reduced to physical or sensuous experiences ; 
and that in consequence such inner mental experiences have as 
much right as sense-experiences to be accepted as end-terms of 
analysis. 


Commentary on the Refutation 


1. The refutation takes the italicised “is” throughout to be 
the “is’’ of identity. For otherwise the behaviourist would have 
to admit that consciousness and behaviour are two distinct things, 
which is what he means to deny. 

2. The refutation is of the same logical type as that by which 
we show that the light which we see with our eyes is not identical 
with any kind of vibration, though it may be correlated with 
vibrations. We see light but we do not see vibrations. There- 
fore the light which we see is not vibrations. 
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3. It may be objected that from “aware of” in the first 
paragraph we slide over to “ aware that” in the Test of the 
refutation. I am quite willing to say that we are “ aware of ” 
our ideas, opinions, and other mental states, provided that 
“aware of”’ is not held necessarily to entail “ observe as an 
object”. To avoid this misinterpretation I use “ aware that ”’ 
where it seems more suitable. I am certainly aware of my own 
opinion of behaviourism, although this cannot be taken to mean 
that I have to inspect it to become aware of it. The dialogue : 
“Q, How do you know that you hold opinion P? A. Because 
I just looked inside my mind and observed it there’, does not 
make sense. Apparently there was some truth in Alexander’ 8 
distinction between ‘‘ contemplate” and “enjoy ’’—but the 
question is too intricate for further discussion here. That some- 
how or other, in some way, | am aware of my consciousness, seems 
to me cei tain. 


The fourth and last question which I shall discuss arises out of a 
criticism of Hume which Whitehead offers in his book Process and 
Reality. Although Whitehead’s criticism is by him aimed only at 
Hume, it can easily be shown that if it is valid against Hume’s 
empiricism, it must likewise be in principle valid against ail 
formulations of the empiricist principle, including the most recent. 
We, as empiricists, are therefore under necessity to take it seriously 
and to find an answer to it. I shall try to show that it is mis- 
taken, and rests upon a failure to interpret rightly the logical 
status of the empiricist principle. 

Whitehead’s words are as follows : 

Hume’s argument has become circular. In the beginning of his 
Treatise he lays down the general proposition: ‘“ That all our 
simple ideas in their first. appearance are derived from simple 
impressions. . .”. He proves this by an empirical survey. But 

. later he finds ‘ necessary connection’: he discards this 
because he can find no corresponding impression. But the 
original proposition was only founded on an empirical survey ; 
so the argument for dismissal is purely circular." 

Perhaps this criticism may be more clearly re-phrased as 
follows: according to Hume, all ideas must have corresponding 
impressions. Since this is, by Hume’s own admission, an in- 
ductive generalization, it can be refuted by producing an idea 
which has no corresponding i impressions. But if a critic of Hume 
produces the ideas of “ substance ”’, or “ necessary connection ’’, 
to which no impressions correspond, in order to refute Hume, the 


1 Process and Reality, part 2, chap. 5, § 3. 
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latter replies that these are not ideas, hut only meaningless words, 
since no corresponding impressions can be found for them. 
Hume is thus using his principle to support itself against attack 
and is therefore arguing in a circle, 

A modern empiricist may feel that his withers are unwrung by 
this attack on Hume. For empiricism, he may justly point out, 
does not stand or fall with Hume’s presentation of it. Modern 
empiricism does not make Hume’s mistake of representing the 
empiricist principle as being an empirical generalization, nor does 
it admit psychology into that principle, so that it is not vulnerable 
to Whitehead’s criticism of Hume. 

Unfortunately the difficulty cannot be sloughed off so easily. 
Whitehead’s argument against Hume can be generalized so as to 
apply to any version of the empiricist principle. Whether the 
argument is valid, either against Hume or any other empiricist, 
is, of course, another question. But whether valid or not, the 
generalized argument may be expressed in the form of a dilemma. 
Kither the empiricist principle, however formulated, is a stipula- 
tive definition of cognitive meaning, or it is an empirical generali- 
zation being used as a definition. If it is a stipulation only, then 
it has no coercive force, and cannot be used as an argument to 
refute metaphysical conceptions. If it is an empirical generaliza- 
tion about meanings, and is used to refute metaphysical concep- 
tions as meaningless, it is then open to the charge of circularity. 
We have therefore to examine this dilemma and see whether, and 
how, the empiricist, whatever brand of empiricism he advocates, 
can extricate himself from it. 

Earlier in this article 1 drew attention to the fact that Hume’s 
empiricist doctrine consisted of two parts, the first being a psy- 
chological account of the genesis of ideas; the second being 
the epistemological part, which gives a criterion of cognitive 
meaning. Nowadays philosophers tend to say that the psycho- 
logical part should be excluded from the philosophical principle 
of empiricism on the ground that psychology is not philosophy. 
I pointed out, however, that the psychology operates in Hume as 
the proof of the philosophical theory of meaning ; and that there- 
fore if, in the modern manner, it is excluded from the empiricist 
principle, then the latter is left. hanging in the air without logical 

support. It can then only have the status of a stipulative 
definition, in which case it will have no coercive force against any 
philosopher who does not choose to accept it. At that stage of 
our discussion we tentatively accepted this position ; and in our 
suggested re-formulation of the empiricist principle we left out 
the psychology. 
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It must be confessed that the empiricist who adopts this 
position does not argue in a circle if he rejects the supposed 
concepts of substance and necessary connection as being by 
definition meaningless ; nor does he argue in a circle if he uses 
some version of the principle of verifiability, or some successor of 
it, as a stipulative definition to reject the metaphysician’s sen- 
tence “‘ The Absolute is perfect’. The error of the Whiteheadian 
type of criticism, according to this view, is that it treats the 
principle of empiricism as an empirical generalization, which it is 
not. 

But I cannot think that to leave empiricism in this posture can 
ever be finally satisfactory. The empiricist principle, on my 
view, ought to express 4 truth, not merely a convention. Other- 
wise the empiricist who contends that the term “ substance ”’, 
and the sentence “‘ The Absolute is perfect”, have no cognitive 
meaning, and who is challenged by the metaphysician to support 
his position by argument, will be driven in the end to saying : 
“These locutions are meaningless because I choose to say they 
are’’. I donot think the empiricist ought to be satisfied with this 
self-stultifying position. 

In point of fact those empiricists who have most vociferously 
asserted that philosophical statements must exclude all factual 
elements, usually write and behave as if they themselves wished 
their philosophical decisions to be accepted as true. If they say 
“‘ Metaphysical statements are neither true nor false ’’, they seem 
to wish us to accept this statement as true. Otherwise there is 
no reason why the metaphysician should take any notice of it. 

The same sort of equivocation seems to invade the attempts of 
some writers to show that metaphysical statements are emotive. 
That they express emotions is certainly a psychological assertion, 
and must therefore be put forward as being factually true. It is 
then used to render more plausible the view that metaphysical 
statements are meaningless. But an empirical truth P can only 
be used to prove some different statement Q if the latter—which 
is in this case the sentence “ Metaphysical statements are meaning- 
less ’’—is itself intended to be taken as empirically true. Thus 
either the empiricist who urges that metaphysical statements 
(all of them or some of them) are emotive does so because he 
wishes you to accept the proposition “ Metaphysical statements 
are neither true nor false ” as true ; or he is indulging in a useless 
psychological digression which has no place in his argument at 
all. Thus in my opinion the attempt to meet the charge of 
circularity by claiming that the empiricist principle is a pure 
stipulative definition is unacceptable. 
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But if so, ought the empiricist to say that his principle is an 
inductive generalization ? The empiricist who takes this course 
is not necessarily involved in Hume’s psychological generalization 
about the genesis of ideas, Nor need he introduce any psychology 
at all. He can claim that an examination of sentences which are, 
by general consent, or by common usage, accepted as meaningful, 
shows that they are all analysable in terms of experience. This 
is the usual inductive procedure. If you make an inductive 
generalization about crows, or men, you have to make a survey of 
those objects which, by general consent, or following the common 
usage of words, are accepted as being crows or men. You have 
to assume that you already know, as a matter of common sense, 
what objects belong to the class regarding which you are attempt- 
ing to generalize. 

This assumption is obviously dangerous. There is usually not 
much danger in the case of such classes as ““ men ”’ and “ crows ”’, 
but there is grave danger in the case of the class “ meaningful 
statements’. How can common consent, or linguistic usage, 
decide whether a metaphysical or ethical statement is meaningful? 
This is the very question which the empiricist is trying to settle 
by his philosophical principle. If the question can be settled by 
common usage, then the principle of empiricism becomes otiose 
and useless, That iswhythe empiricist is under strong temptation 
to cut the Gordian knot by maintaining that his principle is not an 
inductive generalization, but a stipulative definition. This is 
the short way out. But by taking it the empiricist, as we have 
seen, robs his principle of all probative force. But if he takes the 
opposite line of admitting that his principle is an inductive 
generalization, he is not only involved in the difficulty about 
allowing that general consent can tell'him what statements are 
meaningful, so that his principle of empiricism could be dispensed 
with ; he also has no answer to the charge of circular argument if 
he uses his principle to rule out metaphysical, ethical or any other 
conceptions as non-meaningful. Thus it would seem that this 
second attempt to solve our problem is as unacceptable as the 
first. Is there any other possible third way out ? 

Before answering this question let us enquire how Hume could 
have answered the accusation of circularity if he had been made 
aware of it. He might have pointed out, I believe, that the 
common interpretation, echoed by Whitehead, that he dismissed 
“ substance ’’, “ self ’’, and “ necessary connection ’’ as meaning- 
less, is false. However carelessly he sometimes expressed him- 
self, his doctriy e was not that “ substance’, for example, is a 
meaningless word, but that it is wrongly analysed if it is defined 
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as a hidden substratum. Its proper analysis is that it is a collec- 
tion of qualities. That is the meaning of the word. Hume 
indicates this clearly when he writes: “ We have therefore no 
idea of substance distinct from that of a collection of particular 
qualities, nor have we any other meaning when we either talk or 
reason concerning it ”’. 

Thus Hume does not argue in a circle. His critic tries to refute 
his empiricist principle by bringing up “ substance ”’ as an example 
of an idea which has no corresponding impressions. Hume does 
not answer that it is not an idea because it has no corresponding 
impressions, which is the circle he is accused of. He admits it 
is an idea, but says that it has iis corresponding impression, 
namely the impression of a group of qualities. It is therefore not 
an exception to his principle by which he can be refuted. It is on 
the contrary a further example of his principle and therefore 
supports it. It is true that his critic may now ask him whether he 
does not argue in a circle when he rejects “ hidden substratum ”’ 
as meaningless. But we will not pursue the historical Hume any 
further. 

The question for us is: can the method of answering his critic 
which we have put into Hume’s mouth be generalized so as to be 
made available to all empiricists ? One example will show where 
this course is likely to lead. Suppose we try it on the sentence 
“ The Absolute is perfect’. Suppose the metaphysician admits 
that this is empirically unverifiable, but for that very reason 
brings it up as a meaningful sentence which refutes the modern 
empiricist. Can the empiricist reply, as we suggested Hume 
could, that he has not ruled this locution out as meaningless, but 
that he wishes to give it a new analysis in terms of experience ? 
Where will he find the experience which is to parallel Hume’s 
impression of a collection of qualities ? So far as I can see this is 
impossible unless he is willing to say that this sentence ‘“ The 
Absolute is perfect ’’ is meaningful in terms of some kind of 
mystical experience. There are very few orthodox empiricists 
who would not reject this as contrary to their traditional tough- 
mindedness, and as also a threat to their probable naturalistic 
commitments. They might also urge that if this kind of defence 
of metaphysical conceptions is allowed, empiricism would end by 
ceasing to rule out as non-significant any locutions whatever. 
And a philosophy which denies nothing, affirms nothing, and has 
no content and no function. 

Thus both ways of defending the empiricist principle which we 
have discussed, namely, either to treat it as a pure stipulative 
1 Treatise cf Human Nature, Book I, part 1, § vi. 
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definition or asa pure inductive generalization, seems unacceptable. 
Is there any third way open? I believe there is. 

It is clear that the empiricist principle, however formulated, is 
intended to operate as a definition of cognitive meaning which 
can discriminate between meaningful and meaningless !ocutions. 
This is true whether we regard it as a stipulative definition or as a 
definition arrived at by induction. It may now be suggested 
that the source of the difficulties in which we have become en- 
tang’ed lies in the mistaken assumption that any definition must 
be either a pure stipulation or a pure inductive generalization. 
If we give up this all-or-nothing attitude we may find the solution 
of our problem. 

Mathematics and logic and perhaps mathematical physics may 
contain definitions which are pure stipulations. Technical terms 
in general, especially if they are newly invented, may have pure 
stipulative definitions. This is one extreme. But if we examine 
common definitions of everyday words such as “ man ’”’, “ dog”, 
“bird”, “ civilization ’’, we shall find that they are based on 
empirical surveys but yet do not lie at the opposite extreme of 
being pure inductive generalizations. We shall find they have 
a mixed character. They are primarily empirical generaliza- 
tions but they include secondary elements of stipulation. This 
often happens because definitions must try to give sharp and 
precise boundaries to the class being defined. This is often 
necessary both for purposes of theory and for practical application, 
ut in nature the boundaries between classes are apt to be fuzzy 
and indefinite. The classes may shade off into one another. 
Hence it becomes necessary to introduce sharp boundaries by 
stipulation. We must, as the phrase goes, “ draw the line some- 
where”, and how can we do this except by an arbitrary decision 
of our wills? This process is inevitable, justifiable, and not 
circular. But it is this which gives the appearance of circularity. 

Take a few examples. Any definition of “ man”, whether in 
terms of anatomical structure or of the possession of some special 
psychological capacity such as the ability to use abstract reason- 
ing, or any other alleged common human characteristic, must be 
based on an empirical survey of human beings. Ordinarily such 
a definition may work well enough. A dog or a mule will be 
easily excluded from the class “ man”. But the definition could 
run into trouble if it seeks to determine whether some pre-historic 
evolutionary type, some man-ape, some intermediate missing 
link, was or was not a man. A line may have to be drawn 
arbitrarily. If the anthropologist by this means excludes this 
intermediate creature from the class ‘‘ man ’’, he might be accused 
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of arguing in a circle. But, his procedure was necessary and 
logically justifiable. It only appears circular to a critic who, 
like Whitehead, supposes that the definition is a pure induction 
and ignores the stipulative element. 

Jurisprudence runs into this kind of situation every day. Ina 
case involving the enforceability of a contract made by a minor 
the question whether what he contracted for was for him a 
“ necessity ’’ or a “ luxury’ becomes important. A contract to 
purchase food might be enforceable, but not a contract to buy a 
Cadillac or an expensive diamond ring—according to circum- 
stances. Definitions of “luxury ” and “ necessity ” will then be 
required. That food is a necessity for human beings is an empirical 
generalization. But where to draw the line between necessity 
and luxury in doubtful cases? At some point between food and, 
shall we say, a million dollar diamond ring. But the exact point, 
not being given in nature, will have to be decided arbitrarily—al- 
though the law will take into account the circumstances of the 
parties. Would the jurist who then rules out the diamond ring 
from the class of “ necessities ” be arguing ina circle? Certainly 
not. 

It is lawyers who are generally responsible for questions which 
have the form: when is an x not an x? When is alcohol not 
alcohol ? This kind of problem arises when some object which in 
common language would be called an “ x ’’ is excluded from that 
class by a lawyer’s technical definition. The lawyer cannot be 
accused of circular reasoning. Nor can Professor Toynbee who, 
by defining “religion ’’ in terms of the God-concept, rules out 
Theravada Buddhism as being not a religion but a philosophy, 
because it is alleged to be atheistic. Nor can the educational 
institution which by its practice, if not by explicit language, 
defines a competent scholar-teacher as the possessor of a Ph.D., 
thereby possibly excluding some very learned men who might also 
be fine teachers. Their policy may be wise or unwise, but it 
commits no logical fallacy. 

How is the principle here suggested to be applied to empiri- 
cism ? We should have to admit that the empiricist principle is a 
definition of meaning primarily founded on an empirical survey 
of propositions which, by the standard of common usage, would 
be regarded as meaningful; but that since the boundaries of the 
class so defined are vague and indeterminate we have stipulated 
for a boundary based—in the case of most contemporary empiri- 
cists—on the procedures of the physical sciences. This seems to 
be in fact what many modern empiricists have done, although 
they may tend to shy away from admitting it because to do so 
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would force them to agree that their philosophy is not pure 
analysis but includes a factual element. But this procedure, if 
they should admit my account of it, could not be accused of 
circularity. It may be attacked on the ground of narrowness ; 
or on the ground of dogmatism if it insists that the stipulated 
boundary is the only right one, or if there is an attempt to use it 
as a cudgel against those philosophers who stipulate for a more 
liberal definition. 

It could also be attacked on the ground that the stipulation of 
the boundary at point P, rather than at point P, was motivated 
by prejudice or by some unworthy bias. For all classification, 
and therefore all definition, is relative to some purpose, which 
may be justifiable but may also be founded on mere prejudice. 
The decision to draw the line at any particular point is not 
dictated by the set of facts being classified, though of course it 
cannot ignore facts. There is an element of free decision of the 
will which has to be explained by a motive, or purpose, or need, 
‘* Possible place of residence ” would exclude the ocean for a man, 
but not for a fish. If we pursued this line of thought, we should 
inevitably be led on to consider whether the motives of any 
particular definition or stipulation are justifiable. Why does the 
educational institution make the boundary of the class ‘“‘ com- 
petent scholar-teacher ”’ practically coincident with the boundary 
of the class ‘‘ possessor of a Ph.D.” ? For a variety of reasons 
which are all open to differences of opinion, but are mainly con- 
cerned with ease of administration. Why might a law court rule 
that three or four pairs of trousers are a necessity for a professor 
but not ten, or even six? For prudential and utilitarian con- 
siderations which are no doubt arguable, but which the court 
would consider sociologically justifiable because tending to the 
best interests of society. Why does Professor Toynbee exclude 
the non-theistic form of Buddhism from the class of “ religions ”’ ? 
lt might be alleged that his main motive is a bias in favour of 
theism, or even of Christianity, though this would appear unjust 
in the light of his more recent writings. He could certainly offer 
a strong defence against such a charge. 

Why have so many modern empiricists defined the class of 
“ significant propositions ” so narrowly that it virtually coincides 
with propositions which are, in some sense or other, “ scientific ”’, 
and which excludes all metaphysical, religious, ethical, esthetic, 
and value propositions ? They may offer an explanation which 
is intended to be justifiable on theoretical and not merely practical 
grounds, and which is likely to rest mainly on a rather over-simple 
psychological distinction between cognition and emotion. This 
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will be arguable on its own terms. Their opponents may accuse 
them of being motivated by some sort of materialistic bias and 
by a coarse-grained mentality which is associated with a con- 
genital lack of sensitivity to “ the higher things of life”! The 
problem of exploring the motives which have guided, or misguided, 
men of science, philosophers, lawyers, historians, educators, 
scholars, and thinkers generally, in making the various stipula- 
tions which they have built into the branches of “ knowledge ”’ 
which they cultivate—together with the ethical or prudential 
justifiability of these motives—constitutes a fascinating subject 
for enquiry, but cannot be pursued here. It is wise for the philo- 
sopher to recognize its existence. It will not be pursued here 
because in this article I am "trying to deal only with logical 
questions connected with empiricism. The fourth and final 
misinterpretation of empiricism which we have been discussing 
has been concerned with finding an answer to the Whiteheadian 
charge of logical circularity. 

The empiricist, I have tried to show, has three possible alterna- 
tive defences against that charge. First, he can insist that his 
definition of meaning is a pure stipulation. This extreme position 
is logically defensible, but it is strained and artificial and, what is 
worse, robs his principle of all coercive force. Secondly, he can 
go to the other extreme of maintaining that his principle is a 
pure inductive generalization. In that case he can rule out no 
commonly accepted sentences or words whatever from the class 
of meaningful locutions, for if he does so he commits the fallacy of 
arguing in a circle. Or lastly, he may say that his principle has 
both empirical and stipulative elements. He will then have a 
complete answer to the charge of circular reasoning, which, he will 
rightly say, is based upon the erroneous view that the empiricist 
principle is a pure inductive generalization, with no stipulative 
admixture. 

From the point of view of many contemporary empiricists this 
third view is likely to be rejected because it contradicts the dogma 
that the sole function of philosophy is analysis, and that it must 
include no factual statements about the world. I have indicated 
my reasons for thinking that this dogma is unacceptable, and that 
the third alternative is the best position for the empiricist to 
adopt. But my intention has been mainly to point out what I 
think are the three logically possible positions open to the empiri- 
cist, to point out what objections may be raised against each of 
them, and to leave the empiricist free to make his own choice, 
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III.—GRADING, VALUES, AND CHOICE 
By C. A. Bay.is 


THE stalemate in ethics among naturalists, intuitionists, emo- 
tivists and linguistic analysts remains unbroken.’ Each has 
criticized the others vigorously but none has succeeded in showing 
how either value statements or obligation statements can provide 
us with good reasons for choice. To mention but one example, 
R. M. Hare, in The Language of Morals, proposes that ““ You ought 
to tell him the truth ”’ is more clearly rendered as ,“ If you do not 
tell him the truth you will be breaking a general ‘ ought ’-prin- 
ciple [t.e. “a proper universal imperative] to which I hereby 
subscribe.””* But surely the fact that an action we are thinking 
of doing violates an universal imperative to which the utterer of 
that imperative subscribes does not give us a good reason for 
deciding against that action unless we have other reasons for 
believing that he is in some sense correct in subscribing to this 
imperative. 

Ethical principles that merely persuade and do not provide 
grounds for choice are a failure, because they do not do the job 
we want them to do. In this paper I attempt some positive 
suggestions for discovering principles which will provide sound 
reasons for our choices. I take as my point of departure Mr. 
J. O. Urmson’s article “On Grading ”’.* 

Urmson begins with the concrete example of the grading of 
apples in England as Super, Extra Fancy, Fancy, and so on, 
according to criteria fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. We can and do, of course, grade many other things. 
Trainers grade race horses ; officials at a dog show grade dogs ; 
real estate appraisers grade houses ; teachers grade their students ; 
women grade other women’s clothes and husbands ; and all of 
us grade our fellow human beings in a number of respects, one of 
the most interesting and difficult being the grading of them as to 
moral character. In each of these cases the grading criteria are 
different. In some cases, such as the commercial ones, they are 


1 Cf. E. W. Hall, “ Practical Reason(s) and the Deadlock in Ethics ”’, 
Minp, lxiv (July, 1955), 319-322. 

* The Language of Morals (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1952), pp. 
190-191. 

* Minn, lix (April, 1950), 145-169. Reprinted in Logic and Language 
(2nd ser.), edited by Antony Flew (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1953), pp. 
159-186, Page references are to the latter. 
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very precise and well agreed upon. In others, such as the moral 
cases, the criteria tend to be vague and incomplete (open-textured) 
and acceptance of them is likely to be much less widespread. 
Sometimes we use only positive grading labels, such as ‘ good ’, 
‘ better’, and ‘ best’; im other cases we like negative ones as 
well, and perhaps a neutral one. 

Urmson makes the point that people could be trained to do the 
mechanics of physical grading, e.g. sorting apples by grade, so 
that they could do an excellent job without knowing that they 
are grading. They might think they are merely classifying in 
accordance with the criteria given them. They might neither 
know nor care what the purpose behind the classifying might be. 
If the grading labels used were not recognized grading ones, such 
as Excellent, Very Good, and Good, but emotively neutral ad hoc 
labels such as X, Y, Z, an outsider might not know whether 
grading or some other form of classifying were going on. But the 
grader does know. Urmson gives this as one reason for insisting 
that grading and classifying are two different operations, even 
though to an external observer they might seem indistinguishable. 

Another reason for distinguishing the two is noted by a com- 
mentator, Karl Britton,! who points out that the same grading 
might well result from applying a different set of criteria. To 
apply criteria is one thing and to grade by doing so is something 
else again. 

An even more basic reason for distinguishing the two is noted 
by another commentator, M. J. Baker, who calls attention to the 
simple fact that whereas to classify is merely to sort things by 
certain criteria, to grade is to use certain criteria as a means of 
classifying according to merit, real or alleged. ‘‘ To grade is to 
rank objects, actions, events, states of affairs, etc., in order of 
merit and demerit . . . and this ranking signifies the degrees of 
merit which we may expect can be manifested.”’ * 

Urmson raises the important question, ‘‘ Is the relation between 
the criteria and the grade analytic or synthetic ?’’ We might be 
tempted to say that all we mean by assigning a grading label say, 
‘ good ’, to an object is that it has objective criteria A, B, and C. 
But aside from the distinctions already mentioned between 
sorting by means of objective criteria and grading, to say that the 
relation between grade and criteria is analytic would result in 
the absurd situation that ‘ good ’ was a homonym with as many 
punning meanings as the situations it applied to” (p. 176). It 
would have a different meaning when used of an apple, a cabbage, 
a theatrical performance, a man, and so on, whereas as a matter 


1“ Mr. Urmson on Grading ”’, Munn, Ix (1951), 526. * Ibid, 530. 
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of fact it has a common meaning in many different cases, that of 
a grade iabel, ranking say between fair and excellent. On the 
other hand, Urmson urges, to regard the relation between grade 
and criteria as synthetic is equally absurd. Where there is 
agreement as to the necessary and sufficient criteria for applying 
a certain grade, to say that something meets all these criteria but 
does not merit that grade, ‘‘ would not merely be empirically 
surprising ; it would involve a breakdown in communication ” 
(p. 176). Urmson does not resolve this difficulty save by sug- 
gesting that the dichotomy ‘ analytic or synthetic ’ applies only 
to descriptive predicates and not to value predicates. But this 
tells us only that value predicates have a strange nature without 
specifying what it is. 

There is another important problem that Urmson leaves 
essentially unresolved. That is the problem of justifying the 
criteria used as a basis for assigning grades. He remarks, 
correctly enough, that where there is agreement about the criteria 
to be used for a given bit of grading there is no practical problem. 
But where there is disagreement about the criteria he is unable 
to suggest a solution unless there is agreement at a higher level 
about the criteria for the grading criteria. But to take this view 
is to adopt essentially the sceptical view according to which value 
statements carry an implicit reference to some standard, 1.e. 
criteria, but that the choice among criteria is logically arbitrary. 
All you need, and indeed, all you can get, according to Urmson, 
is de facto agreement. To be sure, such agreement has the 
practical merit of preventing conflict for as long as it lasts. But 
it provides little or no ground for the correctness of the value 
judgements which rest on it. 

The unsatisfactoriness .f Urmson’s treatment of these two 
problems, of the relation between a value grade and the criteria 
for that grade, and of the grounds for choosing grading criteria, 
makes it desirable both to supplement his account and to depart 
from it. I begin by cistinguishing various types of grading labels ; 
those for entities which are (1) good of a kind, (2) extrinsically 
(or derivatively) good, and (3) intrinsically (or non-derivatively) 
good. Among extrinsic goods I distinguish (2a) instrumental 
goods, (2b) contributive goods, and (2c) inherent goods. 

(1) Often when we apply the label ‘ good’ to something we 
mean only that it is a good thing of a certain kind, that it is good 
in one or more respects. When we speak of good apples, we may 
mean that they are good looking or good tasting, or good sources 
of nourishment or vitamins, or perhaps good in several of these 
respects, good perhaps. in all the major respects in which apples 
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can be good rather than bad. Similarly we sometimes speak of 
good guns o1 good biackjacks, or even of good lies. In labelling 
something good of its kind, we do not commit ourselves to the 
assertion that the kind of thing concerned is itself good. In 
labelling something good in one or more respects we do not 
thereby label it good on the whole. Consequently it does not 
follow from ‘ X is a good thing of kind Y ’ or ‘ X is good in respect 
Y’ that ‘X is a good thing’. The kind of results which a lie 
tends to have makes most lies bad deeds, with good lies tending 
to be worse deeds than bad ones, Since the uses to which a gun 
may be put are so varied, some good, some bad, we hesitate to 
label an object of that kind as in general a good thing or a bad 
thing. Often when we label something merely as good of a kind, 
or good in a certain respect, we mark our reluctance to labelling 
it a good thing. 

(2a) When by contrast to such a carefully qualified assertion, 
we want to assert that something is a good means to something 
good, we say of it that it is instrumentally good. In such an 
assertion we are predicating goodness of it, we are saying that it 
is a good thing, rather than making the limited claim that it is a 
thing good of a certain kind. Anything is instrumentally good 
in so far as it is a causal factor in the production of something 
which is good, that is, it is a condition or a cause or a contributing 
cause of something good. Instrumentally good things derive 
their value from the value of that to which they are a means, 
Their instrumental value is thus extrinsic tothem. Instrumental 
goods are one species of extrinsic goods, that is, of goods whose 
value is derived from their relation to something else of value. 

(2b) Another species of extrinsic goods consists of those things 
which are necessary parts of a good whole. Thus a spark plug 
may have little or no value by itself but may nevertheless be a 
good thing because it is a necessary part of something good, for 
example, a gasoline motor. An essential part of a good whole 
derives merit from being just that. It contributes to a whole 
something which is necessary for that thing’s goodness as a whole. 
We may call things which are good in this way contributive goods. 

The difference between instrumental and contributive goods is 
that the former are means to a good end, the latter necessary parts 
of a good whole. A description that will fit either is ““ something 
that is good in virtue of being conducive, whether through a causal 
relation or a part-whole relation, to something good, whether that 
good be an end or a whole’’. There may well be other relations 
to good objects or events which generate additional sub-classes of 
extrinsic goods. If so, the account given here could be extended 
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tothem. The same principles would be involved, for all extrinsic 
goods are such precisely to the extent that they derive their value 
from their relations to other things of value. 

(2c) One especially interesting sub-class of extrinsic goods 
consists of inherent goods. They derive their value from being 
objects of experiences which are intrinsically good. C. I. Lewis 
defines them as follows: “ Those values which are resident in 
objects in such wise that they are realizable in experience through 
presentation of the object itself to which they are attributed, we 
propose to call inherent values.” The experience of something 
inherently good is normally an intrinsic good. A Hedonist, for 
example, would go further and expand this account by saying 
that an object is inherently good to the extent that the experience 
of it has a pleasant hedonic tone. On his view pleasant experi- 
ences are intrinsically good ; pleasant objects, namely objects the 
experience of which is pleasant, are inherently good. On the 
other hand, one who holds a conative theory, like R. B. Perry, 
could say that an object is inherently good to the extent that it 
is an object of an interest, the intrinsic source of this value being 
the interest. The value of inherent goods, like that of instru- 
mental and contributive goods is extrinsic. It is derived from 
the value that is realized when they are apprehended in the 
appropriate manner by some sentient being. The chief difference 
between instrumental and contributive goods on the one hand and 
inherent goods on the other, is that the former are good in virtue 
of being conducive to other good things, the latter in so far as 
the experience of them is intrinsically good. When unexperienced, 
an inherently good object’s value is merely potential or latent. 
It normally becomes manifest when a sentient creature becomes 
aware of the object in the appropriate way. Under abnormal 
circumstances inherent value may remain latent even when the 
inherently good object is experienced. Thus a beautiful painting 
may arouse neither pleasure nor interest in a person lost in grief. 
Yet it would still have the capacity to give a satisfying experience 
to observers under more normal circumstances. That inherent 
value is none the less derivative is shown by the fact that it ceases 
to be latent and is realized only when an appropriate experience 
of it is intrinsically good.? 


1 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court Publishing Co., 
La Salle, Illinois, 1946), p. 391. Cf. also pp. 388-392. 

* We may characterize extrinsic goods as actual when the good which is 
the source from which the extrinsic value is derived is actual. Thus X 
is instrumentally good to the extent that it is a causal factor in the pro- 
duction of an actual Y which is good. Similarly, X is contributively good 
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(3) For any entity to be intrinsically good it must have a 
non-derivative positive worth ; it must be good in itself ; it must 
have positive value over and ‘above any extrinsic value it may 
have. It must not owe all its value to its relations to other 
valuable things. If an experience, or anything else, has intrinsic 
value this value belongs to it in virtue of its own nature and is 
independent of any derivative value it may possess. 

Some writers, e.g. John Dewey, have denied that there are any 
intrinsic goods ; others, e,g. Urmson and Hare, have objected to 
the extrinsic-intrinsic distinction as applied to values. I consider 
their objections in turn. Perhaps Dewey’s denial of intrinsic 
goods is motivated in part by his behaviouristic trends. Looking 
for intrinsic goods among physical objects or occurrences, he 
naturally finds none. A physical event or object would be of no 
value, positive or negative, were it never to affect any sentient 
creature directly or indirectly. A beautiful vase, buried forever 
in the sands of Carthage (to use Moore’s example), has now only 
latent inherent value, an aesthetic value which could be realized 
only if, contrary to the hypothesis, it were again to be contem- 
plated aesthetically. If objects or events, as contrasted with 
experiences, have any value it is only because they are either 
themselves inherently valuable or are instrumental or contributive 
to other things which are inherently valuable. And the value of 
inherently valuable things is realized and becomes actual only 
when they are experienced. It is derived from the intrinsic value 
of the experience of them. All these extrinsic values are thus 
ultimately derivative from intrinsic ones. Unless somewhere 
along the chain of derivatively valuable things there is something 
which has intrinsic value, nothing would be a good thing. For 
example, part at least of the goodness of apples rests on the fact 
that the eating of them is pleasant. It is in virtue of their 
capacity to bring about intrinsically good experiences that we 
term apples good. The same is true of other inherently good 
things. Similarly, instrumental and contributive goods are good 


if it is a necessary part of an actual good Y. Again, X is inherently good 
to the extent that actual experiences of it occur and are intrinsically good. 
An entity has potential (or latent) extrinsic value in so far as it has the 
capacity to be a means or a part of something good or to be the object of 
an intrinsically good experience. An entity is normally extrinsically good if 
normally its results are good, or if normally the wholes of which it is a nec- 
essary part are good, or if normally an experience of it is intrinsically good. 
alike ches daiantes tikes atten as teed ras 
tributive value need not be intrinsically good. It is enough that they be 
good, whether intrinsically or extrinsically. But for an object to be 
inherently good the experience of it must be intrinsically good. 
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only because sooner or later they are conducive to intrinsic 
goods, Thus, money is instrumentally good because we can buy 
with it other good things and thus acquire inherently good things 
which we enjoy directly. The value of objects in every case seems 
to reside in their effects, direct or indirect, on sentient creatures. 

Satisfying experiences, pleasant experiences, happy experiences, 
all hedonically toned states of consciousness, I urge, are intrin- 
sically good. Some such experiences have good consequences, 
some have bad ones, but all have a value or a merit of their own, 
distinct from any value, positive or negative, which their conse- 
quences have. This value, which they owe to their own nature 
and not to their relations to other things of value, is intrinsic 
value. I need not, and do not, claim here that pleasant experi- 
ences are the only things which are intrinsically good, but they 
are thus good whether anything else is or not. They are worth 
having for their own sakes ; other things being equal it is better 
that they should exist rather than not; they are worthy of 
existence for their own sake ; they are good in themselves, they 
are intrinsically good. 

Dewey objects to intrinsic goods on the ground that nothing is 
an end and merely an end. Life and time and fortune march on 
and whatever is a result has a result. This seems true enough, 
but it is no ground for denying intrinsic values. A richly satis- 
fying experience does indeed have consequences. Very likely it 
will aid our digestion. But it would be very odd indeed of anyone 
other than a victim of ulcers or some similar trouble to prefer it 
to a neutral or dissatisfying experience primarily because of that 
effect. Its primary worth lies in its own satisfyingness. Dewey 
appears to have overlooked, or perhaps never to have realized, 
that to say of anything that it is intrinsically good is not to deny 
that it is extrinsically good. It is rather to affirm that it possesses 
a value over and above any extrinsic value it may have. 

Urmson objects to dividing valuable things into two main 
classes, those good as means and those good in themselves, or as 
he says, “‘as ends’’. His objections seem to be three (op. cit. 
pp. 176-178): (1) Most things that we value are good partly as 
means and partly as ends. (2) He sees “ no reason for thinking 
that there is more than one sense of the word ‘ good’”’. (3) He 
holds that the criteria of goodness “ are different in each situa- 
tion’. The facts require “different criteria for goodness in 
apples and cabbages (and a fortiori in men and guns) ’’. 

None of these comments seem to raise serious difficulties. 
(1) That some things are good both as means and as end, does not 
belie the fact that they are good as means, nor the fact that they 
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are good as ends. (2) The fact that ‘ good ’ has a single meaning 
common to its different applications seems to be true, but leaves 
open the possibility, on which Urmson rightly insists, that some 
things are good in some respects, e.g. as means, and the same or 
other things are good in other respects, e.g. asends. (3) Urmson’s 
third objection seems to amount to pointing out that some things 
are good of their kind, that when we call something ‘ good ’ we 
don’t always mean that it is intrinsically or extrinsically good. 
But this I have not merely admitted but emphasized. Urmson 
makes the additional point that farmers value their products not 
only as a means to certain ends, but also for their own sake. But 
this is, I think, to confuse intrinsic goods with inherent goods. 
The latter are those the experience of which is intrinsically good. 
For example, things which are normally satisfying because of 
their own nature and not merely because they are conducive to 
other satisfying things are inherently good. Thus farmers take 
satisfaction in their produce itself and not merely in the market 
value of that produce. But to say this is not to assert that the 
produce has intrinsic vaiue apart from such satisfaction. 

Hare’s objections to the distinction between intrinsic and 
instrumental values rest apparently on this same confusion of 
inherent goods and intrinsic goods. For example, he gives a 
good bath as an example of something not only instrumentally 
but intrinsically good, and then mentions as a criterion of its 
intrinsic goodness that it must remain within a certain tempera- 
ture range during a certain temporal interval (cp. cit. p. 138). 
But we can see at once that a bath having these and other virtues 
would still have no actual value if left unused or if used only by 
a person devoid of affective and conative states. A bath is 
normally a source of a satisfactory experience for the bather, and 
is for this reason inherently good. It is a pleasant thing. But 
it is the pleasant experience of bathing that is intrinsically good. 

Hare says that the point of his discussion here is to show that 
the criteria for intrinsic value and for instrumental! value are of 
the same general kind. He does not of course show this since he 
does not use an example of a genuinely intrinsic good. But in 
any case I point to fundamental differences between criteria for 
the two kinds of goodness below. 

Urmson’s failure to delineate a method for choosing the 
criteria for grading labels appears to arise in part from unwilling- 
ness to distinguish things good of a kind from extrinsically good 
things, and inherently good things from intrinsically good experi- 
ences. Since the criteria are different in the different types of 
cases these or similar distinctions seem a prerequisite for the task. 
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The criteria for extrinsic goods are primarily scientific ones. 
We grade as instrumental goods those things which are causally 
productive of something good, and the causal relations are 
excellent examples of relations which are investigated by scientific 
methods. We grade as contributive goods those things which 
are necessary parts of good wholes, and the relation necessary- 
part-of is again one which is testable by scientific procedures. 
We grade as inherently good those things the experience of which 
is intrinsically good. To discover their criteria we have but to 
observe the distinguishing characteristics of those kinds of 
objects which yield intrinsically good experiences when one is 
aware of them in an appropriate way. The criteria which mark 
such kinds of objects will be present in each normal experience 
of an object of that kind, and can be remarked by the usual 
observationa! and other. scientific methods. For each kind of 
extrinsic goods the criteria will be different, as Urmson remarks, 
but they will share the characteristics of being indicative of a 
causal or part-whole relation to something good or of being such 
that the experience of them is intrinsically good. And since 
these various criteria will themselves be selected by scientific 
criteria, they will have high predictive power and high reliability. 

Similar remarks apply to criteria for things good of a kind, 
save that we do not have to ask whether the kind concerned is 
itself good or bad, as we do in identifying something as extrinsic- 
ally good. 

What about the something good from which extrinsic goods 
derive their value? How can we recognize cases of it ? Some- 
thing instrumentally or contributively good may be such because 
it is conducive to something else extrinsically good. But 
eventually, if it is to be a good thing at all, it must be conducive 
to something either inherently or intrinsically good. And 
inherent goods to be such must yield experiences which are 
intrinsically good. There remains the question “ What are the 
criteria of intrinsically good experiences ? ”’ 

One difficulty with Urmson’s discussion of “ criteria” is that 
he fails to distinguish between two related concepts. They are 
suggested by P. B. Rice’s terms,' ‘identifying property’ and 
‘ conferring property’. I would modify his account of them to 
the following : an identifying property of anything to which the 
term ‘intrinsically good’ properly applies is a discoverable 
characteristic the presence of which in anything is a reliable sign 
of the intrinsic goodness of that thing. A conferring property. of 

1 On the Knowledge of Good and Evil (New York : Random House, 1955), 
pp. 116-121. 
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anything intrinsically good is that ‘* value-making ” character- 
istic of it which confers upon it the value-characteristic of being 
intrinsically good. A hedonist would say that the pleasantness 
of an experience is such a value-making characteristic. It 
confers intrinsic goodness on any experience that it characterizes. 
Other value theorists would describe the property which confers 
intrinsic goodness in other ways. But, fortunately, for our 
present purposes, we need not here settle such disagreements. 
We can defer them for later scientific resolution. If we find an 
identifying property of intrinsic goods then we can examine 
such goods at leisure for those empirical properties which confer 
the intrinsic goodness. Once a conferring property of intrinsic 
goodness has been found it can serve also as an identifying 
property. But to find it requires the prior use of some other 
identifying property. What such properties are there ? 

We have said that for anything to be intrinsically good it 
must be worthy of existence entirely apart from any extrinsic 
value it may have, and we have explained what we mean by 
‘worthy of existence’ by saying that anything which has this 
characteristic ought, ceteris paribus, to exist rather than not, 
that it would be better for it to exist, and that anyone who can 
bring it into being ought to do so unless there is something 
preferable he can do instead. We can further describe this 
concept by adding that we ought, other things being equal, to 
prefer the existence of an intrinsically good thing to its non- 
existence, we ought to choose its presence rather than its absence, 
we ought, on suitable occasions to approve of it ourselves and 
commend it to others, and so on. The intrinsic goodness of 
anything both demands and justifies such actions and attitudes on 
our part. It should be obvious that this analysis of the meaning 
of ‘ intrinsically good’ does not commit the so-called ‘“ natural- 
istic fallacy’ but, on the contrary, specifically preserves ‘‘ the 
normative force” of the term. The crucial question is what 
kind of empirical criteria, i.e. identifying properties will serve as 
reliable evidence of the presence of something intrinsically good, 
in this normative sense ? 

When we judge things of certain kinds, e.g. pleasant experiences, 
to be intrinsically good, the best initial evidence for this that we 
could have, I submit, is that we find ourselves prizing things of 
that kind, #.e. liking, approving, desiring, preferring, and com- 
mending them, for their own qualities (rather than because of 
their relations to other valuable things) in circumstances where 
to the best of our searching knowledge we are making no mistake 
in our cognition of them. Such evidence gives us an initial 
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probability that what we thus prize is intrinsically good. We can 
increase this probability by making repeated examinations of 
things of the same kind under circumstances which vary just 
enough to guard against the kinds of cognitive error which might 
occur. 

The types of error which might occur when we conscientiously 
try to discover whether or not something, e.g. a pleasant experi- 
ence, is intrinsically good are three : 

(1) We might mistake some extrinsic value of our alleged 
intrinsic good for an intrinsic value of it. But this we can 
guard against by attending explicitly to its extrinsic value and 
discounting it, or by seeking intrinsic goods of the same kind 
where there is evidence that their extrinsic value is negligible. 

(2) Through inadvertence we might fail to take account of 
some relevant feature of the alleged intrinsic good. But this we 
can guard against by focusing our attention more carefully on it, 
or by examining other cases of the same sort of thing. To 
overlook a relevant feature of anything, even of an experience 
thought to be intrinsically good, is always possible, but it could 
be due only to inattention, and this with care is avoidable. 
Again, since we are examining an experience and not an “ ex- 
ternal” object, we need not worry about errors of perception. 
If our perceptual apparatus were out of order we might be having 
some other experience, better or worse as the case may be, but 
what are we asking about is the experience we are actually 
having, no matter how we came to have it. And since ii is the 
intrinsic value of this experience which we are attempting to 
assess we need not look for the causal properties of it, for its 
results will be relevant only to its extrinsic value. We can 
concentrate our attention on its own manifest characteristics, 
on its qualities rather than its relational properties. 

(3) The possibilities of making an error of judgement are more 
numerous. A judgement of appraisal might be wrong because 
we made it while under the influence of some disability such as 
fatigue or alcohol or passion or prejudice. But such errors can 
be avoided, allowed for, or corrected. Often our experience 
contains clues which would lead us to suspect the presence of 
one or more of these disabilities. We sometimes know when we 
are tired or drunk; we occasionally recognize that we are 
engulfed by rage or some other passion, and once in a while we 
can even spot some of our own prejudices. But where there 
is doubt we can always seek the evidence of others about our 
condition and, if desirable, the evidence of professional experts. 
Mistakes due to errors of these sorts can be detected and corrected. 
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We know the typical causes of such mistakes and we can take 
precautions to avoid them. 

More startlingly, it might be alleged that, unknown to us, our 
whole ability to reason correctly has been virtually destroyed. 
Perhaps we have a brain tumour which makes it impossible for 
us to tell a valid inference from an invalid one. Perhaps we are 
unknowingly sinking into a pre-mortem coma. Such wild 
hypotheses have the minimal antecedent probability of Cartesian 
logical possibilities but little more than that. Just because such 
conditions would be serious, clues to them would scarcely fail 
to be insistently present. The remote possibility of such extra- 
ordinary contingencies should no more cause us anguished doubt 
about our value judgements than perpetual worry over our 
ability to do a simple sum correctly or to draw the simplest 
scientific inference. 

In short, there seem to be no unavoidable sources of incorrigible 
error in our judgement that experiences of certain kinds, e.g. the 
enjoyment of a symphony, are intrinsically good. We have only 
to note that we consistently prize certain kinds of experience 
even though careful precautions are taken against the various 
sources or error. In support of such a judgement as that pleasant 
experiences are intrinsically good, we can check and recheck in 
case after case, and we can check our own judgements against 
those of others who are making similar tests. It seems therefore, 
that with due caution we can make some statements attributing 
intrinsic value which can be known to be true with a probability 
that approximates “ moral certainty ”’. 

It might be objected that, even though some judgements 
about intrinsic value have a high probability, it is always possible 
that in expressing these judgements in the form of statements, 
we might choose an inappropriate term or statement form to 
express our meaning. Our tongue or pen might slip. But such 
errors too, are detectable and correctable. They provide no more 
difficulty in theory than a slip of a typist’s or telegraphist’s finger. 

The identifying ‘properties of intrinsic goods are then, the 
prizings, etc., which occur in our search for intrinsic goods when 
extrinsic value is discounted, and when the evidence indicates 
the high probability of the absence of relevant cognitive error. 
Prizings under these circumstances are reliable indices of intrinsic 
value in the sense that the balance of probabilities favours the 
occurrence of intrinsic value when these cautious prizings are 
present. And the degree of their reliability increases toward 
certainty as more and more precautions are taken. No scientific 
judgement can claim a better kind of support. 
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If the above account is substantially correct the relation 
between the statements ‘ X is intrinsically good ’ and ‘ X has the 
observed identifying property of being prized for its own sake by 
Y ’ is synthetic rather than analytic. Neither entails the other. 
If the former is true there is some antecedent probability that 
the latter is true. If the latter is true and reasonable precautions 
have been taken in guarding the prizing against various possible 
types of errors, then the former is confirmed to some degree. 
The attribution of intrinsic goodness to an experience is like the 
attribution of an ideally defined, but not actually observable 
physical property, e.g. weighing precisely one pound, to an object. 
Though neither the value characteristic nor the physical weight 
is directly observable, where either characteristic is present it is 
probable that under certain conditions certain related character- 
istics of the entity in question will be observed and reported. 

Consider the statement ‘ This book weighs precisely one kilo- 
gram’. This means that the book has exactly the same weight 
as a certain platinum-iridium cylinder in the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures. The precise meaning of ‘ has 
exactly the same weight as’ may be further specified in some 
such way as this: if this book were placed on one balance of a 
perfect scale, and the standard one kilogram cylinder on the 
other, and the whole scale placed on a perfectly level surface and 
shielded from all forces which might operate on one pan of the 
balance and not the other, and if the scale with the ‘O’ point on 
it is located with exact symmetry with reference to the two 
halves of the balance, and if the lighting conditions are ideal, and 
if an ideal observer is placed so that one perfect eye is in a line 
perpendicular to both the pointer and the scale and at optimal 
visual distance, and if all other requirements of a perfect obser- 
vation and report are met, then the observer will report that the 
tip of the pointer conceals the centre of the ‘ O ’ mark on the scale. 

The catch-all requirement that all the other conditions of a 
perfect scale, perfect circumstances, perfect observer, and perfect 
observation and report be met, indicates that the list of require- 
ments which have been specifically mentioned is incomplete. 
Further, many of those mentioned, such as an ideal observer and 
ideal conditions, are indefinite and require further specification, 
and so on. In any case it seems quite clear that these ideal 
requirements can not be known with certainty to have been 
satisfied. At most, we can know that they have been approxi- 
mated. Actually for most purposes we are satisfied with fairly 
rough approximation such as use of an approved spring type 
scale. But even when we try to take utmost care to avoid all 
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thought-of sources of error we regard it as likely that we have not 
entirely succeeded, and we regard it as even more likely that 
there are other sources of error we have not thought of. 

We are reduced thus to asserting that if the book weighs one 
kilogram, then if it is weighed carefully on a scale approved by 
some generally reliable testing agency, and reasonable precautions 
are taken against error, an observer will probably see and report 
that the pointer is at the 1 mark (‘O’ on a balance scale with a 
1 kg. weight in the other pan). If such a test is performed with 
such a result, then we say that the statement ‘ This book weighs 
precisely one kilogram ’ has been confirmed to some degree. 

The relation between the statement ‘ This book weighs pre- 
cisely one kilogram’ and the observation statement ‘Y under 
circumstances Z asserts that the pointer of scale W is at the 1 kg. 
mark ’ is not one of entailment. It is easy to think of many ways 
in which the observation statement might be false—-the scale, the 
conditions, the observer might one or all be awry—and yet the 
antecedent true, though this could no. possibly be the case if the 
antecedent entailed the consequent. The situation is rather that 
the truth of the consequent gives some probability to the truth 
of the antecedent and similarly that the falsity of the consequent 
gives some probability to the falsity of the antecedent. The 
statement giving the result of one test needs to be checked against 
the statement giving the results of other tests. If there should 
be a high degree of congruence between a number of such state- 
ments reporting the results of controlled tests, e.g. if they report 
pointer readings of 1-1. 1-05, 1-0, 1-0, 1-0, 0-95, 0-9, the prob- 
ability that ‘the book weighs one kilogram’ increases consider- 
ably as a result of the new evidence. If the use of different scales 
and different observers yields other congruent results, the 
probability is increased further, and so on. In the face of such 
results the negative probability which a single test report of an 
amateur observer of 1-75 would have given by itself is greatly 
discounted. Rather, on the evidence available the conclusion 
that this is probably a bizarre report due to some undetected 
error would be indicated. 

To put the matter more briefly, a single ideal test would 
establish conclusively the truth or falsity of ‘ This book weighs 
precisely one kilogram’. But no actual test can be known to 
meet the ideal requirements. We have indeed for any actual 
test good grounds for believing that we have only approximated 
the ideal. But the more closely our actual test conditions are 
known to approximate to the ideal test conditions the more 
confirmation does a favourable test report give to the ideal 
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statement being tested. As more and more possible sources of 
error are guarded against, the probability of that statement 
increases often to the point where disbelief in it would be un- 
reasonable. 

The situation is similar with regard to value statements, for 
example, with regard to the value statement, ‘This pleasant 
experience of hearing this Mozart symphony is intrinsically good ’, 
i.e. “is worthy of being prized for its own sake’. If this experi- 
ence were prized for its own sake by an ideal observer acquainted 
with all the relevant data and making no mistake in judgement, 
the favourable result of such an ideal test would establish con- 
clusively the intrinsic goodness of this experience and of the 
value statement asserting it. But, no actual appraising can be 
known to meet these ideal requirements. We have indeed for 
any actual test good grounds for believing that we have only 
approximated the ideal. But the more closely our actual 
conditions are known to approximate to the ideal test conditions, 
the more confirmation does a favourable test report give to the 
value statement being tested. As more and more possible 
sources of error are guarded against, the probability of that 
statement increases, often to the point where disbelief in it would 
be unreasonable. 

The positive analogy between confirming a normative value 
statement by « factual statement reporting a prizing, and con- 
firming a physical property statement by a factual statement 
reporting a pointer reading, is so considerable as to render 
probable, I submit, the conclusion that if the latter procedure is 
accepted as knowledge yielding the former should be also. Though, 
naturally, there is some negative analogy also, this does not 
appear to weigh against this conclusion : 

(1) In the physical case the observation made is extrospective 
and is of a pointer’s position in relation to a scale. In the value 
case the observation made is introspective and is of a prizing. 
But prizings, likings, preferrings, and so on, are no more difficult 
to observe and report correctly than are pointer readings. 

(2) It is often said that the same physical object can be 
examined by different observers, but a pleasant experience can 
be examined by only one observer. Leaving at one side the 
points at issue between epistemological monists and epistemo- 
logical dualists about what is “directly perceived ”’, it is true at 
least that there is no a priori guarantee that the relation of a 
pointer to the marks on a dial remains unchanged while an 
observer takes a second look or is replaced by another. That 
the entities observed by the same observer on two occasions or 
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by different observers on different occasions are alike in certain 
respects must be discovered by comparison of the observed with 
a memory datum or with a report, or by comparing reports. 
And there are precisely the same means of comparison available 
to those who compare pleasant experiences. We know such 
experiences, whether of the same person or of different persons, 
to be alike precisely to the degree that evidence provided by 
such comparison indicates. 

(3) The a priori relationships of a semi-mathematical concept 
like weighing precisely 1 kg. have been worked out in detail, 
and to some degree those of probably weighing 1 kg. have also 
been developed, whereas the a priori relationships of being 
intrinsically good or of being probably intrinsically good have 
not. Yet even now the care with which numerous studies in the 
logic of ethics are being pursued, indicates that precise knowledge 
of the entailment relations of ‘ X is intrinsically good ’ or ‘ X is 
probably intrinsically good ’ is becoming available. The recog- 
nition that probable knowledge of the truth of such statements 
is possible may well stimulate further research in “ normative 
logic ”’. 

May we not conclude then that the occurrence under the con- 
trolled conditions specified of what we have called generically 
‘* prizings ’’ yields probable knowledge of the existence of intrinsic 
goods? If these prizings are, thus, identifying properties of 
intrinsic goods they enable us to recognize particular intrinsic 
goods and various kinds of intrinsic goods with relatively high 
reliability. With the aid of this knowledge and knowledge of 
causal and part-whole relations we can fairly readily gain probable 
knowledge of extrinsic goods. By combining these results with 
our knowledge of intrinsic goods we can identify instrumental, 
contributive and inherent goods. 

Further, with the aid of our knowledge of intrinsic values, 
we can examine more carefully the various rival claims that have 
been made about the properties which confer intrinsic goodness. 
We can submit to scientific test procedures the Hedonist’s claim 
that pleasant experiences and only pleasant experiences are 
intrinsically good. For with both intrinsic goods and pleasant 
experiences identifiable it becomes a factual question, testable by 
empirical methods, what the relations between these two groups 
of things are. If we confirm the general Hedonist thesis men- 
tioned and also the more specific claim that the amount of 
intrinsic goodness varies directly with the intensity and duration 
of the pleasantness, then we shall have established the probable 
truth of a simple quantitative Hedonism. But if the facts show 
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that intrinsic goodness varies with different qualities of pleasant- 
ness, then we shall be led to a qualitative Hedonism. If they 
show that characteristics other than pleasantness confer intrinsic 
goodness we shall have to accept some pluralistic account of 
intrinsic goods. In any event, these will become scientific rather 
than philosophical problems. As good philosophers we must 
follow the evidence that is obtained regarding them. 

More important still, cur probable knowledge of values provides 
us with good grounds for choice, for we were careful not to sacrifice 
the normative force of value terms in order to gain knowledge 
of the empirical properties which enable us to apply those terms 
correctly. It is an analytic consequence of something’s being 
good, we have maintained, that, other things being equal, it is 
normatively preferable to seek it rather than avoid it, and that 
indeed we ought to seek it unless there is something preferable 
we can do instead. That is why it would be logically odd to 
make such statements as: ‘“ Eating that would be very bad for 
you. You'd better have some.’ Or, “ Eating that would be 
very good for you. By all means avoid it.” For to say that 
something is good is to say that it is worth seeking, that we ought 
to seek it unless there is some good reason to the contrary, and 
to say that something is bad is to say that other things being 
equal it is worth avoiding. We do have probable knowledge 
about values. And this gives us good reasons for choice. 


Duke University 





IV.—MORAL ARGUMENTS 
By Pauipra Foor 


Txose who are influenced by the emotivist theory of ethics, and 
yet with to defend what Hare has called “ the rationality of moral 
discourse ”’, generally talk a lot about “ giving reasons ”’ for saying 
that one thing is right, and another wrong. The fact that moral 
judgements need defence seems to distinguish the impact of one 
man’s moral views upon others from mere persuasion or coercion, 
and the judgements themselves from mere expressions of likes 
and dislikes. Yet the version of argument in morals currently 
accepted seems to say that, while reasons must be given, no one 
need accept them unless he happens to hold particular moral 
views. It follows that disputes about what is right and wrong can 
be resolved only if certain contingent conditions are fulfilled ; if 
they are not fulfilled, the argument breaks down, and the dispu- 
tants are left face to face in an opposition which is merely an 
expression of attitude and will. Much energy is expended in 
trying to show that no sceptical conclusion can be drawn. It is 
suggested, for instance, that anyone who has considered all the 
facts which could bear on his moral position has ipso facto pro- 
duced a ‘ well founded’ moral judgement ; in spite of the fact 
that anyone else who has considered the same facts may well come 
to the opposite conclusion. How ‘x is good’ can be a well 
founded moral judgement when ‘ x is bad’ can be equally well 
founded it is not easy to see. 

The statement that moral arguments ‘ may always break down’ 
is often thought of as something that has to be accepted, and it is 
thought that those who deny it fail to take account of what was 
proved once for all by Hume, and elaborated by Stevenson, by 
Ayer, and by Hare. This article is an attempt to expose the 
assumptions which give the ‘ breakdown’ theory so tenacious a 
hold, and to suggest an alternative view. 

Looked at in one way, the assertion that moral arguments 
““ may always break down ” appears tomakealargeclaim. What 
is meant is that they may break down in a way in which other 
arguments may not. We are therefore working on a model on 
which such factors as shortage of time or temper are not shown ; 
the suggestion is not that A’s argument with B may break down 
because B refuses for one reason or another to go on with it, but 
that their positions as such are irreconcilable. Now the question 
is ; how can we assert that any disagreement about what is right 
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and wrong may end like this? How do we know, without 
consulting the details of each argument, that there is always an 
impregnable position both for the man who says that X is right, or 
good, or what he ought to do, and for the man who denies it ? 
How do we know that each is able to deal with every argument 
the other may bring ? 

Thus, when Hare describes someone who listens to all his 
adversary has to say and then at the end simply rejects his 
conclusion, we want to ask “How can he?” Hare clearly 
supposes that he can, for he says that at this point the objector 
can only be asked to make up his mind for himself. No one 
would ever paint such a picture of other kinds of argument— 
suggesting, for instance, that a man might listen to all that could 
be said about the shape of the earth, and then ask why he should 
believe that it was round. We should want, in such a case, to 
know how he met the case put to him ; and it is remarkable that 
in ethics this question is thought not to be in place. 

If a man making a moral judgement is to be invulnerable to 
criticism, he must be free from reproach on two scores: (a) he 
must have brought forward evidence, where evidence is needed ; 
and (b) he must have disposed of any contrary evidence offered. 
It is worth showing why writers who insist that moral arguments 
may always break down assume, for both sides in a moral dispute, 
invulnerability on both counts. The critical assumption appears 
in different forms because different descriptions of moral argu- 
ments are given ; and I shall consider briefly what has been said 
by Stevenson and by Hare. 

I. Stevenson sees the process of giving reasons for ethical 
conclusions as a special process of non-deductive inference, in 
which statements expressing beliefs (R) form the premises and 
emotive (evaluative) utterances (E) the conclusion. There are 
no rules validating particular inferences, but only causal connec- 
tions between the beliefs and attitudes concerned. “ Suppose ”’, 
he writes, “ that a theorist should tabulate the ‘ valid ’ inferences 
from R’s to E’s. It is difficult to see how he could be doing any- 
thing more than specify what R’s he thereby resolves to accept as 
supporting the various E’s. . . . Under the name of ‘ validity ’ he 
will be selecting those inferences to which he is psychologically 
disposed to give assent, and perhaps inducing others to give a 
similar assent to them.” ? It follows that disputes in which each 
man backs up his moral judgement with “ reasons ’’ may always 
break down, and this is an implication on which Stevenson insists. 


1 The Language of Morals, p. 69. 
* Ethics and Language, pp. 170-171. 
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that one thing is right, and another wrong. The fact that moral 
judgements need defence seems to distinguish the impact of one 
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that anyone else who has considered the same facts may well come 
to the opposite conclusion. How ‘x is good’ can be a well 
founded moral judgement when ‘ x is bad’ can be equally well 
founded it is not easy to see. 
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is often thought of as something that has to be accepted, and it is 
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proved once for all by Hume, and elaborated by Stevenson, by 
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assumptions which give the ‘ breakdown’ theory so tenacious a 
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Looked at in one way, the assertion that moral arguments 
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is meant is that they may break down in a way in which other 
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which such factors as shortage of time or temper are not shown ; 
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and wrong may end like this? How do we know, without 
consulting the details of each argument, that there is always an 
impregnable position both for the man who says that X is right, or 
good, or what he ought to do, and for the .man who denies it ? 
How do we know that each is able t- deal with every argument 
the other may bring ? 

Thus, when Hare describes someone who listens to all his 
adversary has to say and then at the end simply rejects his 
conclusion, we want to ask “‘ How can he?” Hare clearly 
supposes that he can, for he says that at this point the objector 
can only be asked to make up his mind for himself. No one 
would ever paint such a picture of other kinds of argument— 
suggesting, for instance, that a man might listen to all that could 
be said about the shape of the earth, and then ask why he should 
believe that it was round. We should want, in such a case, to 
know how he met the case put to him ; and it is remarkable that 
in ethics this question is thought not to be in place. 

If a man making a moral judgement is to be invulnerable to 
criticism, he must be free from reproach on two scores: (a) he 
must have brought forward evidence, where evidence is needed ; 
and (5) he must have disposed of any contrary evidence offered. 
It is worth showing why writers who insist that moral arguments 
may always break down assume, for both sides in a moral dispute, 
invulnerability on both counts. The critical assumption appears 
in different forms because different descriptions of moral argu- 
ments are given ; and I shall consider briefly what has been said 
by Stevenson and by Hare. 

I. Stevenson sees the process of giving reasons for ethical 
conclusions as a special process of non-deductive inference, in 
which statements expressing beliefs (R) form the premises and 
emotive (evaluative) utterances (E) the conclusion. There are 
no rules validating particular inferences, but only causal connec- 
tions between the beliefs and attitudes concerned. “ Suppose ”’, 
he writes, “ that a theorist should tabulate the ‘ valid ’ inferences 
from R’: to E’s. It is difficult to see how he could be doing any- 
thing more than specify what R’s he thereby resolves to accept us 
supporting the various E’s. . . . Under the name of ‘ validity ’ he 
will be selecting those inferences to which he is psychologically 
disposed to give assent, and perhaps inducing others to give a 
similar assent to them.’’* It follows that disputes in which each 
man backs up his moral judgement with “ reasons” may always 
break down, and this is an implication on which Stevenson insists. 


1 The Language of Morals, p. 69. 
* Ethics and Language, pp. 170-171. 
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So long as he does not contradict himself and gets his facts right, a 
man may argue as he chooses, or as he finds himself psycho- 
logically disposed. He alone says which facts are relevant to 
ethical conclusions, so that he is invulnerable on counts (a) and (5): 
he can simply assert that what he brings forward is evidence, and 
can simply deny the relevance of any other. His argument may 
be ineffective, but it cannot be said to be wrong. Stevenson 
speaks of ethical “ inference ” and of giving “ reasons ”, but the 
process which he describes is rather that of trying to produce a 
result, an attitude, by means of a special kind of adjustment, an 
alteration in belief. All that is needed for a breakdown is for 
different attitudes in different people to be causally connected to 
the same beliefs. Then even complete agreement in belief will 
not settle a moral dispute. 

II. Hare gives a picture of moral reasoning which escapes the 
difficulties of a special form of inference without rules of validity. 
He regards an argument to a moral conclusion as a syllogistic 
inference, with the ordinary rules. The facts, such as “ this is 
stealing”, which are to back up a moral judgement are to 
be stated in a “ descriptive ” minor premise, and their relevance 
is to be guaranteed by an “ evaluative ” major premise in which 
that kind of thing is said to be good or bad. There is thus no 
difficulty about the validity of the argument ; but one does arise 
about the status of the major premise. We are supposed to say 
that a particular action is bad because it is a case of stealing, and 
because stealing is wrong ; but if we ask why stealing is wrong, we 
can only be presented with another argument of the same form, 
with another exposed moral principle as its major premise. In 
the end everyone is forced back to some moral principle which he 
simply asserts—and which someone else may simply deny. It 
can therefore be no reproach to anyone that he gives no reasons 
for a statement of moral principle, since any moral argument 
must contain some undefended premise of this kind. Nor can he 
be accused of failing to meet arguments put forward by opponents 
arguing from different principles ; for by denying their ultimate 
major premises he can successfully deny the relevance of anything 
they say. 

Both these accounts of moral argument are governed by the 
thought that there is no logical connection between statements of 
fact and statements of value, so that each man makes his own 
decision as to the facts about an action which are relevant to 
its evaluation. To oppose this view we should need to show that, 
on the contrary, it is laid down that some things do, and some 
things do not, count in favour of a moral conclusion, and that a 
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man can no more decide for himself what is evidence for rightness 
and wrongness than he can decide what is evidence for monetary 
inflation or a tumour on the brain. If such objective relations 
between facts and values existed, they could be of two kinds : 
descriptive, or factual premises might entail evaluative conclu- 
sions, or they might count as evidence for them. It is the second 
possibility which chiefly concerns me, but I shall nevertheless 
consider the arguments which are supposed to show that the 
stronger relationship cannot exist. For I want to show that the 
arguments usually brought forward do not even prove this. I 
want to say that it has not even been proved that moral conclu- 
sions cannot be entailed by factual or descriptive premises. 

It is often thought that Hume showed the impossibility of 
deducing “ ought ’’, from “ is ”’, but the form in which this view is 
now defended is, of course, that in which it was rediscovered by 
G. E. Moore at the beginning of the present century, and 
developed by such other critics of “ naturalistic ” ethics as 
Stevenson, Ayer and Hare. We need therefore to look into the 
case against naturalism to see exactly what was proved. 

Moore tried to show that goodness was a non-natural property, 
and thus not to be defined in terms of natural properties ; the 
problem was to explain the concept of a “ natural property ’’, and 
to prove that no ethical definition in terms of natural properties 
could be correct. As Frankena' and Prior? pointed out, the 
argument against naturalism was always in danger of degenerating 
into a truism. A natural property tended to become one not’ 
identical with goodness, and the naturalistic fallacy that of 
identifying goodness with “ some other thing ”’. 

What was needed to give the attack on naturalism new life was 
the identification of some deficiency common to the whole range 
of definitions rejected by Moore, a reason why they all failed. 
This was provided by the theory that value terms in general, and 
moral terms in particular, were used for a special function— 
variously identified as expressing feelings, expressing and inducing 
attitudes, or commending. Now it was said that words with 
emotive or commendatory force, such as “ good ”, were not to be 
defined by the use of words whose meaning was merely “ descrip- 
tive”. This discovery tended to appear greater than it was, 
because it looked as if the two categories of fact and value had 
been identified separately and found never to coincide, whereas 
actually the factual or descriptive was defined by exclusion from 
the realm of value. In the ordinary sense of “ descriptive ” the 

1W. K. Frankena, “ The Naturalistic Fallacy’, Mrxp, 1939. 
* A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics, chap. 1. 
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word “ good ” is a descriptive word and in the ordinary sense of 
“ fact” we say that it is a fact about so and so that he is a good 
maa, so that the words must be used in a special sense in moral 
philosophy. But a special philosopher’s sense of these words has 
never, so far as I know, been explained eacept by contrasting 
value and fact. A word or sentence seems to be called “ descrip- 
tive ” on account of the fact that it is not emotive, does not com- 
mend, does not entail an imperative, and so on according to the 
theory involved. This might seems to reduce the case against 
naturalism once more to an uninteresting tautology, but it does not 
do so. For if the non-naturalist has discovered a special feature 
found in all value judgements, he can no longer be accused of 
saying merely that nothing is a definition of “ good ”’ unless it is a 
definition of “‘ good ” and not “ som» other thing”. His part is 
now to insist that any definition which fails to allow for the special 
feature of value judgements must be rejected, and to label as 
“ naturalistic ” all the definitions which fail to pass this test. 

I shall suppose, for the sake of argument, that the non-naturalist 
really has identified some characteristic (let us call it f) essential 
to evaluative words ; that he is right in saying that evaluations 
involve emotions, attitudes, the acceptance of imperatives, or 
something of the kind. He is therefore justified in insisting 
that no word or statement which does not have the property f can 
be taken as equivalent to any evaluation, and that no account of 
the use of an evaluative term can leave out f and yet be complete. 
What, if anything, follows about the relation between premises 
and conclusion in an argument designed to support an evaluation ? 

It is often said that what follows is that evaluative conclusion - 
cannot be deduced from descriptive premises, but how is this to be 
shown? Of course if a descriptive premise is redefined, as one 
which does not entail an evaluative conclusion, the non-naturalist 
will once more have bought security at the price of becoming a 
bore. He can once more improve his position by pointing to the 
characteristic f belonging to all evaluations, and asserting that no 
set of premises which do not entail an f proposition can entail an 
evaluation. If he takes this course he will be more like the man 
who says that a proposition which entails a proposition about a 
dog must be one which entails a proposition about an animal ; he 
is telling us what to lock out for in checking the entailment. 
What he is not so far telling us is that we can test for the entail- 
ment by looking to see whether the premise itself has the character- 
istic f. For all that has yet been shown it might be possible for a 
premise which is not f to entail a conclusion which is f, and it is 
obviously this proposition which the non-naturalist wants to deny. 
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Now it may seem obvious that a non-evaluative premise could 
not entail an evaluative conclusion, but it remains unclear how it 
is supposed to be proved. 

In one form, the theory that an evaluative conclusion of a 
deductive argument needs evaluative premises is clearly un- 
warrantable ; I mention it only to get it out of the way. We 
cannot possibly say that at least one of the premises must be 
evaluative if the conclusion is to be so ; for there is nothing to tell 
us that whatever can truly be said of the conclusion of a deductive 
argument can truly be said of any one of the premises. It is not 
necessary that the evaluative element should “ come in whole ”’, 
so to speak. If f has to belong to the premises it can only be 
necessary that it should belong to the premises together, and it may 
be no easy matter to see whether a set of propositions has the 
property f. 

How in any case is it to be proved that if the conclusion is to 
have the characteristic f the premises taken together must also 
have it? Can it be said that unless this is so it will always be 
possible to assert the premises and yet deny the conclusion? I 
shall try to show that this at least is false, and in order to do so I 
shall consider the case of arguments designed to show that a 
certain piece of behaviour is or is not rude. 

I think it will be agreed that in the wide sense in which philoso- 
phers speak of evaluation, “ rude”’ is an evaluative word. At 
any rate it has the kind of characteristics upon which non- 
naturalists fasten : it expresses disapproval, is meant to be used 
when action is to be discouraged, implies that other things being 
equal the behaviour to which it is applied will be avoided by the 
speaker, and so on. For the purpose of this argument I shall 
ignore the cases in which it is admitted that there are reasons why 
something should be done in spite of, or even because of, the fact 
that it is rude. Clearly there are occasions when a little 
rudeness is in place, but this does not alter the fact that “ rude ” 
is a condemnatory word. 

It is obvious that there is something else to be said about the 
word “rude” besides the fact that it expresses, fairly mild, 
condemnation : it can only be used where certain descriptions 
apply. The right account of the situation in which it is correct to 
say that a piece of behaviour is rude, is, I think, that this kind of 
behaviour causes offence by indicating lack of respect. Some- 
times it is merely conventional that such behaviour does indicate 
lack of respect (e.g. when a man keeps his hat on in someone 
else’s house) ; sometimes the behaviour is natural'y disrespectful, 
as when one man pushes another out of the way. (It should be 
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mentioned that rudeness and the absence of rudeness do not 
exhaust the subject of etiquette ; some things are not rude, and 
yet are “not done.” It is rude to wear flannels at a formal 
dinner party, but merely not done to wear a dinner jacket for 
tennis.) i 

Given that this reference to offence is to be included in any 
account of the concept of rudeness, we may ask what the relation is 
between the assertion that these conditions of offence are fulfilled 
—let us call it O—and the statement that a piece of behaviour is 
rude —let us call it R. Can someone who accepts the proposition 
O (that this kind of offence is caused) deny the proposition R 
(that the behaviour is rude)? I should have thought that this 
was just what he could not do, for if he says that it is not rude, we 
shall stare, and ask him what sort of behaviour would be rude ; 
and what is he tosay ? Suppose that he were to answer “ a man 
is rude when he behaves conventionally ’’, or “ a man is rude when 
he walks slowly up to a front door”’, and this not because he 
believes that such behaviour causes offence, but with the intention 
of leaving behind entirely the usual criteria of rudeness. It is 
evident that with the usual criteria of rudeness he leaves behind 
the concept itself; he may say the words “ I think this rude”’, but 
it will not on that account be right to describe him as “ thinking 
itrude”. If I say “ I am sitting on a pile of hay ” and bring as 
evidence the fact that the object I am sitting on has four wooden 
legs and a hard wooden back, I shall hardly be described as 
thinking, even mistakenly, that I am sitting on a pile of hay ; all 
I am doing is to use the words “ pile of hay ’’. 

It might be thought that the two cases were not parallel, for 
while the meaning of “ pile of hay ”’ is given by the characteristics 
which piles of hay must possess, the meaning of “ rude ”’ is given 
by the attitude it expresses. The answer is that if “ thinking a 
thing rude ” is to be described as having a particular attitude to 
it, then having an attitude presupposes, in this case, believing that 
certain conditions are fulfilled. If “attitudes” were solely a 
matter of reactions such as wrinkling the nose, and tendencies to 
such things as making resolutions and scolding, then thinking — 
something rude would not be describable solely in terms of atti- 
tudes. Either thinking something rude is not to be described in 
terms of attitudes, or attitudes are not to be described in terms of 
such things. Even if we could suppose that a particular indivi- 
dual could react towards conventional behaviour, or to walking 
slowly up to an English front door, exactly as most people react to 
behaviour which gives offence, this would not mean that he was 
to be described as thinking these things rude. And in any case 
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the supposition is nonsense. Although he could behave in some 
ways as if he thought them rude, e.g. by scolding conventional or 
slow-walking children, but not turning daughters with these 
proclivities out of doors, his behaviour could not be just as if he 
thought them rude. For as the social reaction to conventional 
behaviour is not the same as the social reaction to offensive 
behaviour, he could not act in just the same way. He could not 
for instance apologise for what he would call his “ rudeness”’ , for 
he would have to admit that it had caused no offence. 

I conclude that whether a man is speaking of behaviour as rude 
or not rude, he must use the same criteria as anyone else, and that 
since the criteria are satisfied if O is true, it is impossible for him 
to assert O while denying R. It follows that if it is a sufficient 
condition of P’s entailing Q that the assertion of P is inconsistent 
with the denial of Q, we have here an example of a non-evaluative 
premise from which an evaluative conclusion can be deduced. 

It is of course possible to admit O while refusing to assert R, 
and this will not be like the refusal to say about prunes what one 
has already admitted about dried plums. Calling an action 
‘rude’ is using a concept which a man might want to reject, 
rejecting the whole practice of praising and blaming embodied in 
terms such as ‘ polite’ and ‘rude’. Such a man would refuse to 
discuss points of etiquette, and arguments with him about what is 
rude would not so much break down as never begin. But cnce he 
did accept the question “ Is this rude ? ’’, he would have to abide 
by the rules of this kind of argument ; he could not bring forward 
any evidence he liked, and he could not deny the relevance of any 
piece of evidence brought forward by his opponent. Nor could 
he say that he was unable to move from O to R on this occasion 
because the belief in O had not induced in him feelings or attitudes 
warranting the assertion of R. If he had agreed to discuss rude- 
ness he had committed himself to accepting O as evidence for R, 
and evidence is not a sort of medicine which is taken in the hope 
that it will work. To suggest that he could refuse to admit that 
certain behaviour was rude because the right psychological state 
had not been induced, is as odd as to suppose that one might 
refuse to speak of the world as round because in spite of the good 
evidence of roundness a feeling of confidence in the proposition 
had not been produced. When given good evidence it is one’s 
business to act on it, noi to hang around waiting for the right 
state of mind. It follows that if a man is prepared to discuss 
questions of rudeness, and hence to accept as evidence the fact 
that behaviour causes a certain kind of offence, he cannot refuse 
to admit R when O has been proved. 
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personal decision about the considerations which are to count 


as evidence 


in morals. 


Perhaps it will be argued that this kind of freedom of choice 
is not ruled out after all, because a man has to decide for 
himself what is to count as advantage, benefit, or harm. But 
is this really plausible? Consider the man described by Hare 
as thinking that torturing is morally permissible! Apparently 
he is not supposed to be arguing that in spite of everything torture 
is justifiable as a means of extracting confessions from enemies of 
the state, for the argument is supposed to be at an end when he has 
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The point of considering this example was to show that there 
may be the strictest rules of evidence even where an evaluative 
conclusion is concerned. Applying this principle to the case of 
moral judgements, we see that—for all that the non-naturalist has 
proved to the contrary—Bentham, for instance, may be right in 
saying that when used in conjunction with the principle of utility 
“ the words ought and right and wrong, and others of that stamp, 
have a meaning: when otherwise they have none”.' Anyone 
who uses moral terms at all, whether to assert or deny a moral 
proposition, must abide by the rules for their use, including the 
rules about what shall count as evidence for or against the moral 
judgement concerned. For anything that has yet been shown to 
the contrary these rules could be entailment rules, forbidding the 
assertion of factual propositions in conjunction with the denial of 
moral propositions. The only recourse of the man who refused to 
accept the things which counted in favour of a moral proposition 
as giving him a reason to do certain things or to take up a particu- 
lar attitude, would be to leave the moral discussion and abjure 
altogether the wwe of moral terms. 

To say what Bentham said is not, then, to commit any sort of 
“ naturalistic fallacy”. It is open to us to enquire whether 
moral terms do lose their meaning when divorced from the plea- 
sure principle, or from some other set of criteria, as the word 
“‘ rude ’’ loses its meaning when the criterion of offensiveness is 
dropped. To me it seems that this is clearly the case ; I do not 
know what could be meant by saying that it was someone’s duty 
to do something unless there was an attempt to show why it 
mattered if this sort of thing was not done. How can questions 
such as “ what does it matter ?’’, “‘ what harm does it do?” 
“‘ what advantage is there in. . . ?”’, “ why is it important ?”’, 
be set aside here? Is it even to be suggested that the harm done 
by a certain trait of character could be taken, by some extreme 
moral eccentric, to be just what made it a virtue? I suggest that 
such a man would not even be a moral eccentric, any more than 
the man who used the word “ rude” of conventional behaviour 
was putting forward strange views about what was rude. Both 
descriptions have their proper application, but it is not here. 
How exactly the concepts of harm, advantage, benefit, importance, 
etc., are related to the different moral concepts, such as rightness, 
obligation, goodness, duty and virtue, is something that needs the 

most patient investigation, but that they are so related seems 
undeniable, and it follows that a man cannot make his own 


1 Principles of Morals in Legislation, chap. I, x. 
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personal decision about the considerations which are to count 
as evidence in morals. 

Perhaps it will be argued that this kind of freedom of choice 
is not ruled out after all, because a man has to decide for 
himself what is to count as advantage, benefit, or harm. But 
is this really plausible? Consider the man described by Hare 
as thinking that torturing is morally permissible. Apparently 
he is not supposed to be arguing that in spite of everything torture 
is justifiable as a means of extracting confessions from enemies of 
the state, for the argument is supposed to be at an end when he has 
said that torturing people is permissible, and his opponent has 
said that it is not. How is he supposed to have answered the 
objection that to inflict torture is todo harm ? If he is supposed 
to have said that pain is good for a man in the long run, rather 
than bad, he will have to show the benefits involved, and he can 
no more choose what shall count as a benefit than he could have 
chosen what counted as harm. Is he supposed perhaps to count 
as harm only harm to himself? In this case he is guilty of 
ignoratio elenchi. By refusing to count as harm anything except 
harm to himself, he puts himself outside the pale of moral 
discussion, and should have explained that this was his position. 
One might compare his case to that of a man who in some discus- 
sion of common policy says “ this will be the best thing to do”, 
and announces afterwards that he meant best for himself. This 
is not what the word “ best ” does mean in the context of such a 
discussion. 

It may be objected that these considerations about the evidence 
which must be brought for saying that one thing is good and 
another bad, could not in any case be of the least importance ; 
such rules of evidence, even if they exist, only reflecting the con- 
nection between our existing moral code and our existing moral 
terms ; if there are no “ free ” moral terms in our language, it can 
always be supposed that some have been invented—as indeed 
they will have to be invented if we are to be able to argue with 
people who subscribe to a moral code entirely different from our 
own. This objection rests on a doubtful assumption about the 
concept of morality. It assumes that even if there are rules about 
the grounds on which actions can be called good, right, or obliga- 
tory, there are no rules about the grounds on which a principle 
which is to be called a moral principle may be asserted. Those 
who believe this must think it possible to identify an element of 
feeling or attitude which carries the meaning of the word “ moral’. 


1 Universalisbility, P.A.S. 1954-1955, p. 304. 
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It must be supposed, for instance, that if we describe a man as 
being for or against certain actions, bringing them under universal 
rules, adopting these rules for himself, and thinking himself 
bound to urge them on others, we shall be able to identify him as 
holding moral principles, whatever the content of the principle 
at which he stops. But why should it be supposed that the 
concept of morality is to be caught in this particular kind of net ? 
The consequences of such an assumption are very hard to 
stomach ; for it follows that a rule which was admitted by those 
who obeyed it to be completely pointless could yet be recognised 
as a moral rule. If people happened to insist that no one should 
run round trees left handed, or look at hedgehogs in the light of 
the moon, this might count as a basic moral principle about which 
nothing more need be said. 

I think that the main reason why this view is so often held in 
spite of these difficulties, is that we fear the charge of making a 
verbai decision in favour of our own moral code. But those who 
bring that charge are merely begging the question against argu- 
ments such as those given above. Of course if the rules we are 
refusing to cal] moral rules can really be given this name, then we 
are merely legislating against alien moral codes. But the sugges- 
tion which has been put forward is that this could not be the right 
description for rules of behaviour for which an entirely different 
defence is offered from that which we offer for our moral beliefs. 
If this suggestion is right, the difference between ourselves and the 
people who have these rules is not to be described as a difference 
of moral outlook, but rather as a difference between a moral and a 
non-moral point of view. The example of etiquette is again 
useful here. No one is tempted to say that the ruling out, 
a priori, of rules of etiquette which each man decides on for him- 
self when he feels so inclined, represents a mere verbal decision in 
favour of our kind of socially determined standards of etiquette. 
On what grounds could one call a rule which someone was 
allowed to invent for himself a rule of etiquette? It is not just a 
fact about the use of our words “ rude ”’, “ not done ”’, etc., that 
they could not be applied in such a case ; it is also a fact about 
etiquette that if terms in another language did appear in such 
situations they would not be terms of etiquette. We can make a 
similar point about the terms “ legal” and “illegal” and the 
concept of Jaw. If any individual was allowed to apply a certain 
pair of terms expressing approval and disapproval off his own bat, 
without taking notice of any recognised authority, such terms 
could not be legal terms. Similarly it is a fact about etiquette 
and law that they are both conventional as morality is not. 
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It may be that in attempting to state the rules which govern 
the assertion of moral propositions we shall legislate against a 
moral system radically opposed to our own. But this is only to 
say that we may make a mistake. The remedy is to look more 
carefully at the rules of evidence, not to assume that there cannot 
be any at all. Ifa moral system such as Nietzsche’s has been 
refused recognition as a moral system, then we have got the 
criteria wrong. The fact that Nietzsche was a moralist cannot, 
however, be quoted in favour of the private enterprise theory of 
moral criteria. Admittedly Nietzsche said ‘“‘ You want to decrease 
suffering ; I want precisely to increase it” but he did not just 
say this. Nor did he offer as a justification the fact that suffering 
causes a tendency to absent mindedness, or lines on the human 
face. We recognise Nietzsche as a moralist because he tries to 
justify an increase in suffering by connecting it with strength as 
opposed to weakness, and individuality as opposed to conformity. 
That strength is a good thing can only be denied by someone who 
can show that the strong man overreaches himself, or in some other 
way brings harm to himself or other people. That individuality 
is a good thing is something that has to be shown, but in a vague 
way we connect it with originality, and with courage, and hence 
there is no difficulty in conceiving Nietzsche as a moralist when 
he appeals to such a thing. 

In conclusion it is worth remarking that moral arguments 
break down more often than philosophers tend to think, but that 
the breakdown is of a different kind. When people argue about 
what is right, good, or obligatory, or whether a certain character 
trait is or is not a virtue, they do not confine their remarks to the 
adducing of facts which can be established by simple observation, 
or by some clear-cut technique. What is said may well be subtle 
or profound, and in this sort of discussion as in others, in the field 
of literary criticism for instance, or the discussion of character, 
much depends on experience and imagination. It is quite com- 
mon for one man to be unable to see what the other is getting at, 
and this sort of m ~understanding will not always be resolvable by 
anything which could be called argument in the ordinary sense. 
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V.—RULES AND COMMANDS 
By J. F. G. van Loon 


Ir is a commonly held view that the function of rules (especially 
legal rules) consists in the prescription of certain acts to certain 
individual agents. A rule, according to this view, tells the agent 
or agents to whom it is addressed to act in a certain way, namely, 
“in accordance with ” or “ in conformity with” the rule.’ This 
relation of “‘ »onformity ’’, furthermore, is considered to be a 
simple and direct relation between rule and act, roughly of the 
same kind as the relation of “‘ resemblance ’’ between two things. 
This view implies, one might say, a correspondence-theory of 
oughtness. 

I shall argue in this paper that this view gives a highly over- 
simplified account of the relation between rules and acts which, 
while it may facilitate the understanding of a particular system 
of law at the level of abstraction at which systems and rules of 
law are usually considered by lawyers, obscures the understand- 
ing of the way in which a rule of conduct, and more particularly 
a legal rule, actually functions. The actual functioning of rules 
of law, I submit, can only be understood if one considers them in 
connection with and in the light of the expectations about the 
behaviour of others with whom one is or may become engaged in a 
process of interaction, on the part of those to whom the rules are 
addressed. The lawyer who does not restrict his considerations 
to the analysis of the relations of legal rules to one another but, 
rather, extends its scope to include the way in which he himself 
relates the conduct of an individual agent to a rule of law, would 
come to the conclusion that he is not looking for any direct 
relation of “ conformity ” between a rule and an act but is asking 
himself, how the act under consideration should be judged in the 
light of (amongst other less important things), (1) the expectations 
of other agents to which the act under consideration could give 
rise and, (2) the rules which determine what are to be considered 
legitimate expectations in the kind of interaction relationship 
that he is considering. 

Those who hold that rules prescribe certain acts and that acts 
and rules can be directly related to each other as being either in 


1 Cf., as one instance out of many, Hans Kelsen, Hauptprobleme der 
Staaterechtslehre, Tiibingen 1911, p. 16: “ Das Urteil, das die Ubereins- 
timmung oder Nichtiibereinstimmung einer Handlung mit emer Norm 
aussagt,...” 
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conformity or not in conformity with one another frequently 
compare this relationship with that between general statements 
and facts. These two relations, they say, resemble each other 
in so far as they each concern a general and abstract and a parti- 
cular and concrete term ; they differ in so far as, in the one case, 
the general statement has to be in accordance with the facts, 
whereas in the other case the acts have to be in accordance with 
the rule. This is briefly summed up by the phrase: “ General 
statements describe, rules prescribe.” + 

The question then arises how rules and commands can be 
distinguished from each other. The answer usually given is that 
rules and commands differ in that the former are general, the 
latter particular. The clearest formulation of this answer is 
probably the one given by John Austin in his Lectures on Juris- 

: ‘Commands are of two species. Some are laws or 
rules. The others have not acquired an appropriate name... . 
I must, therefore, note them as well as I can by the ambiguous 
and inexpressive name of “ occasional or particular commands ”’.’ 
‘ By every command, the party to whom it is directed is obliged 
to do or to forbear. Now where it generally obliges to acts or 
forbearances of a class, a command is a Jaw or rule. But where it 
obliges to . . . acts or forbearances which it determines . . . individ- 
ually, a command is occasional or particular.’ * 

This distinction between rules and commands * can be drawn 
in three different ways : 

(a) whereas commands are directed to particular individuals 
(Tom, Dick or Harry), rules are addressed to specifically 
determined individuals (all so and so) ; 

(6) commands are particular in the sense that they only hold for 
particular, individually determined cases, rules are general 
in the sense that they hold for specifically determined cases ; 

(c) commands are particular in the sense that they are given 
by particular individuals, rules general in the sense that 
they are not issued by particular individuals. 

In the following paragraphs I shall check whether rules and 
commands can in fact be distinguished from each other along 
these lines. 

1“ The civil law involves a command ...; the scientific law is a 
description, not a prescription.” K. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, 
London 1900, p. 87. 

2 John Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence, London 1885, p. 92-93. 

* I am not following Austin’s terminology which is based on the supposi- 
tion that rules and commands in a narrow sense are species of a common 
genus : rules in a wide sense, for that is precisely the point at issue. 
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(a) While it is true that the instances of commands that one is 
apt to think of first, like that of a parent sending his child to bed, 
are cases in which the addressee is a particular individual, this 
is by no means necessarily so. One just has to think of the case 
of a general commanding an army. Regardless of how many 
individual soldiers have been replaced, he may still be command- 
ing the same army. ‘Al! hands on deck!’ is just as good a 
command as ‘Out of my way, Johu!’ A sign put upon a door 
which says ‘ Do not disturb ! ’ is not directed to a particular Tom, 
Dick or Harry but, rather, to anyone who wants to enter here ; 
it is not, however, for that reason the expression of a rule. 

What seems to be the case is, rather, that, while commands are 
directed either to particular or to specifically determined indi- 
viduals, rules always are addressed to specifically determined in- 
dividuals. Another way of putting this is to say that rules are 
always addressed to someone “ in his capacity ”’ of “ in his role 
of ”’ (citizen, officer, husband, etc.). Thus it may well be that 
there is only one person in the world who is actually characterized 
by the specifications of the rule (say, “the President of the 
United States ’’), but it would still be a rule addressed to a 
specifically determined, not to a particular individual (e.g. not 
to “ Ike’, but to any President of the United States). 

(b) The second way of making the distinction on the basis of 
the pair of opposites: general—particular, is the one suggested 
by Léon Duguit : a command, he says, is satisfied by one parti- 
cular performance of the commanded act, whereas the appetite 
of a rule is never satisfied but survives every complying per- 
formance.’ This distinction suffers from the same flaw as the 
previous one: whereas it is certainly true that a rule cannot be 
such that it holds for one particular instance only, commands 
can very well have a general content. ‘James, will you wake 
me up at eight o’clock tomorrow morning!’ and ‘ James, will 
you wake me up every morning at eight o’clock!’ are equally 
good as commands. A sign which says ‘Silence!’ expresses a 
command which applies not merely to some particular case, but 
quite generally to all relevant ones. 

(c) Neither does the third form of generality or particularity 
provide us with a criterion which is suitable for making a 


1“ La loiest ... une régle générale et abstraite. On reconnait qu’une 
disposition est une régle générale et abstraite, quand elle ne s’épuise pas 
par son application dans un cas prévu et déterminé d’avance, quand elle 
survit & cette application, alors méme qu’en fait elle ne s’applique qu’é un 
seul cas, ou méme qu’A un seul individu.” Léon Duguit, L’ Kiat, le droit 
objectif et la loi positive, Paris 1901, p. 503. 
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distinction between rules and commands. For although it is 
true that commands are frequently—-perhaps most frequently — 
given by particular individuals, they can also originate from 
specifically determined individuals or groups of individuals, 
e.g. ‘ the commanding officer of the nth regiment’ or ‘ General 
Headquarters ’, etc. 

All three attempts at distinguishing commands and rules rest 
on the assumption that they are species of a common genus 
‘commands in a wide sense’, sharply differentiated from each 
other by the criterion of generality in all or one of the three senses 
that have been defined above. As we have seen, however, gener- 
ality is no such differentia specifica of rules as compared with 
commands (in a narrow sense). The possibility strongly suggests 
itself now, that to be a command (in the wide sense) is a charac- 
teristic which rules and commands (in the narrow sense) may 
share in a similar way as they share the characteristic of gener- 
ality, but in the reverse sense. That is, it might well be that 
there is an analytic quality of “being an imperative” which 
is characteristic of some but not all rules. If that were the 
case, then there would have to be another analytic quality of 
‘being a norm ”’ which is characteristic of all rules and which 
would thus overlap in a number of concrete instances (for which 
language reserves the word “rule” but which might, from a 
systematic point of view, just as well be called “ commands ’’) 
with “ imperativity ”’. 

The distribution of these (analytic) qualities would then be 
such that we could distinguish on their basis three kinds of 
utterances: (1) exclusively imperative ones; (2) both impera- 
tive and normative ones; (3) exclusively normative ones. 
Ordinary language distinguishes rules and commands without 
making use of a third word for the “ mixed” category. And 
indeed, this is not only sufficient, it is also simpler and more 
economical—provided that one does not hypostatize the meanings 
of these words, ¢.e., that one does not take rules and commands 
as separate sorts of “things”. When we speak about rules and 
commands we are, rather, concerned with utterances in their 
imperative and normative function respectively. (Most of these 
utterances will, in fact, combine a normative and/or imperative 
function with a descriptive one.)* 

It is clear that any conceptual scheme which introduces a 
dichotomous distinction for cases like these, will lead to serious 
misrepresentations and ambiguities which, furthermore, resist 


1 It is clear that the descriptive function is, in these cases, subsidiary to 
the imperative and/or the normative one(s). 
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correction as long as one adheres to the scheme in question. The 
only way in which this pitfall can be avoided is by introducing 
analytical qualities and studying their relative attributability 
to concrete cases and instances. 

The next part of this paper will be devoted to an interpretation 
of the concepts of “ imperativity ’’ and “ normativity ” through 
an analysis of (1) the simplest kinds of commands, i.e. those 
which are particular in the three senses defined above, and (2) 
rules with abstraction from their possible imperative (and de- 
scriptive) characteristics. 

The first thing to be noticed about a command is that it 
determines a direct relationship between its issuer, A, and its 
addressee, B. This relationship can be such that an execution 
of the command by B must be interpreted as obedience, non- 
execution (and a fortiori refusal to execute) as disobedience to 
A by B. It can also be such that the addressee’s conduct must 
be understood as meaning that he recognizes or that he denies 
A’s authority and competence to give the command. Amongst 
the conditions that must be fulfilled in order that such a relation- 
ship be instituted by a command are in any case that the command 
must be received by the addressee and that he must have a reason- 
able opportunity both of performing and of not performing the 
commanded (or forbidden) act.—One of the main characteristics of 
commands (imperative utterances), then, consists in the fact that 
they establish a direct relationship between addressor and addressee. 

If we now, in comparison, look at rules and the way they 
function in interpersonal relationships, we immediately notice 
a striking difference: rules do not by themselves determine any 
direct relationships between any agents. What they do, is to 
inform the addressees about what are their legitimate expect- 
ations concerning the behaviour of other addressees (and vice versa) 
under the conditions specified in the rules. Thus, if a rule says 
that vehicles should be driven on the right hand side of the road, 
what it conveys as a normative utterance is neither that all 
vehicles will, in fact, be driven on that side of the road, nor that 
any addressee should go and drive (on the right hand side of the 
road) but, rather, that to expect vehicles to be driven on the 
right hand side of the road is a legitimate expectation—regardless 
of whether one drives a vehicle or goes the pedestrian way. 

A rule does not establish a direct relationship between two 
agents, it “ merely ” determines what will be the addressee’s legi- 
timate expectations if he enters a specified relation with other 
addressees. Emphasis must be placed on the fact that this 
relation is always a reciprocal one. If, as in the case of two 
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automobile drivers, the relation is a symmetrically reciprocal one, 
the formulation of the rule can be condensed into a specification of 
(any) one addressee’s legitimate expectations, since they will be 
exactly the same for the other one in the complementary role or 
position. If, on the other hand, the relation is asymmetrically 
reciprocal, as in the case of an automobile driver and a pedestrian, 
both sides of the relation will have to be formulated. The 
relation which is determined by a rule (as a normative utterance) 
is not, in other words, one between an addressor and an addressee, 
but always one between (at least two) addressees.' This relation, 
furthermore, is never directly determined by the rule, but always 
indirectly or conditionally, and one of these conditions is always 
a specific act performed by one of the addressees. 

It is clear from the above analysis that normativity and 
imperativity are not mutually exclusive but can, on the contrary, 
very well be combined. A particular rule may, therefore, 
function in both ways at the same time. ‘There is little doubt, 
for instance, that the traffic rule about driving on the one or the 
other side of the road functions both as an imperative and as a 
norm, and those who would feel free to disregard its imperative 
aspect would in most cases soon be made aware of its existence 
through action by agents of the competent authority. The traffic 
rule, however, is a norm not on account of its imperative quality 
but on account of the fact that it provides a basis for legitimate 
expectations of road users concerning the conduct of drivers of 
vehicles. It provides this basis first of all for expectations of 
drivers concerning their conduct vis-i-vis one another, but no 
less for pedestrians (concerning the conduct of drivers) to whom 
this rule is certainly not addressed as a command. 

Generality and normativity, we have argued, do not coincide. 
Commands like “ All hands lay aft!” or ‘“ Never strike the 
children ! ”’ or “ All male citizens between the ages of 18 and 50 
must register for voluntary labour service !’’ do not, for all their 
generality, contain a normative element. The reason for this 
is that they do not provide a basis for legitimate expectations 0 
some addressees concerning the conduct of some other ad- 
dressees in relation to the conduct of the former. “ Don’t pay 
the bill until the goods you are buying have been delivered !” 

1 The minimum number of agents addressed by a rule as the determina- 
tion of reciprocal relations between expectations concerning one another’s 
conduct obviously is two. An earlier statement to the effect that a rule 
might have one specifically determined addressee (at any particular point of 
time) only, should be corrected in the light of the foregoing and be under- 
stood to mean that, in the case of an asymmetrical relation, there might be 
only one person who could act in one or two reciprocal roles. 
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addressed to the employees of one firm as a general directive for 
their dealings with other firms is a command, not a rule. The 
same words, addressed, say, to the citizens of some nation and 
regarding their dealings with each other, express a rule: one 
citizen may now expect another citizen to deliver the goods he has 
bought from him before they have been paid for, the other may 
not expect to be paid until he has delivered the goods. 

It must be stressed that rules are concerned with—not just 
relations between agents but rather—<nteraction processes : deal- 
ings of addressees with one another, acts performed vis-A-vis one 
another. Thus the mere fact that an utterance orders those 
to whom it is directed to act in such a way that their actions 
are thereby (also) regulated with respect to each other does not 
make it a rule. The command “ Right about, march!” is 
clearly aimed at regulating the conduct of its addressees and to 
regulate the conduct of one in relation to that of another. It is 
clear, however, that there is no question here of a rule or norm 
upon which any one addressee could base legitimate expectations 
concerning the way in which some other addressee will act 
towards him. The expectations which one recruit might have 
concerning right about turns by other recruits refer to their 
response to the command “ Right about, march!”’, not to their 
response to any act of his own, These expectations about the 
conduct of the recruits in response to the command may be based 
on a rule concerning that relation of interaction and may thus 
be legitimate expectations on that account. That, however, is 
another matter. 

One other point should be mentioned at which the difference 
between rules and commands appears quite clearly. If a com- 
mand does not reach its addressee(s), it will not only fail to achieve 
its explicit object, as is also the case when the command is not 
obeyed, but it will not even succeed in establishing an inter- 
personal relationship. The conduct of those to whom it was 
directed cannot in that case be interpreted as being either in 
obedience or in disobedience of the command in question. If the 
command does reach some but not others of its addressees, then 
there will only be interpersonal relationships (of obedience or 
disobedience) between the addressor and the former addressees. 
In the case of rules, the situation is somewhat different. If the 
rule is known to none of its addressees, then it has no normative 
effect whatsoever. If, on the other hand, a rule is known to 
some but not to others of its addressees, then it may (under the 
relevant conditions) have consequences which concern both 
those who do and those who do not know thisrule. The fact is 
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that every addressee can base legitimate expectations concerning 
the conduct of other addressees on a rule, regardless of whether 
that rule is or is not known to those others. Ignorance of a rule 
on the part of an addressee is no impediment for the coming into 
existence of legitimate expectations about his conduct based on 
that rule. A’s ignorance of the rule that traffic from the left has 
a priority of way does not in the least affect the legitimacy of B’s 
expectation that A would give him that priority. 

Rules, I have argued, are not a species of a genus “ imperatives ” 
or “ commands in a wide sense’’. They may (and many, especi- 
ally legal rules do indeed) have both an imperative and a normative 
quality or function, but the latter is neither based on nor does it 
coincide with the former. They may also lack this quality of 
“‘ imperativity ” as is, e.g., the case with most rules of inter- 
national law. It is only with the help of a conceptual construction 
of some nebulous commanding authority (as, for instance, public 
opinion) that an imperative quality or function can at all be 
attributed to such rules. 

The imperative function of a command consists in the establish- 
ment of a relationship (of obedience or of disobedience) between 
its addressor and its addressee ; the normative function of a rule, 
on the other’ hand, consists in the regulation of interaction 
relationships between its addressees through the determination of 
what are and what are not iegitimate expectations of one agent 
addressee concerning the conduct of another one vis-a-vis that of 
himself. The analysis <* the function of rules has, I submit, 
been greatly hampered by the fact that it has, on the whole, been 
based on the assumption that rules function roughly the same 
way commands do, #.e. in determining the relationship between 
a ruling authority and the agents to whom they are addressed. 
It is only if we hold off this command model that an adequate 
analysis of rules will be possible. 

The question, then, of whether or not someone’s behaviour 
was “in accordance with ’’ a particular rule cannot be resolved 
by checking whether or not his behaviour fits a description given 
(in an imperative mood) by this rule. It requires, rather, that this 
behaviour be related to that of others .icting in complementary 
roles and involves asking oneself whether it is or is not to be 
considered as fulfilling expectations which the latter may base 
on the rule in question. The interpretation of rules thus differs 
in important respects from the interpretation of descriptions (both 
general and singular or particular). The analysis of the inter- 
pretation of rules, however, has not been looked into in this paper. 


Leiden, Holland 





VI.—DISCUSSIONS 


‘THIS’ AS A SINGULAR QUANTIFIER 


Mr. Tapevusz CzeZowski has argued’ that singular propositions of 
the form ‘ This 8 is P’ should be recognised as a kind of hybrid 
between universals and particulars, that in syllogisms a singular may 
be interpreted either as universal or as particular, and that the square 
of opposition should be changed into a hexagon to accommodate the 
special features of ‘ This Sis P’ and ‘ ThisSisnot P’. This approach 
is, I believe, mistaken, and the features to which Czezowski draws 
attention can be recorded in other and more illuminating ways. In 
effect he is proposing to regard ‘ This’ as a quantifier or quasi- 
quantifier, for his whole treatment rests upon the decision to compare 
* This 8 is P’ with ‘ All S are P’ and ‘ Some S are P’ as a third form 
of proposition with the same terms ‘8’ and ‘ P’. 

For example, where he is arguing that the traditional view (“ Rule 
I’), that singulars are to be regarded as universals, does not cover 
the actual behaviour of singulars in syllogisms as well as his own 
“ Rule II”, that singulars may be regarded either as universal or as 
particular, he mentions various places, such as the major premises of 
first and second figure syl!logisms, where, he says, “ it is not permiss- 
ible to substitute singular propositions ” for universals. Now it is 
true that the syllogism 

This M is P 
All S are M 
All S are P 


is invalid ; but the difficulty arises only from CzeZowski’s own basic 
assumptica that ‘ This’ is something like a quantifier, so that the 
terms here are ‘S’, ‘M’, and ‘P’. The traditional view is con- 
cerned rather with terms like ‘ Socrates’, which can enter into valid 
syllogisms of the form 


Socrates is Greek 

The husband of Xanthippe is Socrates 

The husband of Xanthippe is Greek 
In this manner, si propositions can be substituted for universals 
everywhere, and Rule I may be retained. On the other hand, the 
fact that ‘ This M is P’ does not distribute ‘ M ’ falsifies Czezowski’s 
own Rule II. It is not true that ‘ This M is P’, taken in the way he 
proposes, may be interpreted as universal : if the subject is ‘M’, it 
must not be interpreted as universal when we are checking the valid- 
ity of syllogisms. 





1 Minn, vol. Ixiv, No. 255 (July 1955), pp. 392-395. 
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At first sight there seems to be more substance in Czeéowski’s 
suggestion that the logical relations of ‘ This ’-propositions are dis- 
played by his hexagon of opposition. But can these relations be 
recorded in another way ? 

First, it is worth noting that several features of ‘ This 8 is P’ are 
exhibited also by propositions with determinants added to the 
subject. For example, ‘ All XS are P’ is (like ‘ This 8 is P’) in 
subaltern relation to ‘ All S are P ’, in contrary relation to ‘ No 8 are 
P’, in subcontrary relation to ‘Some 8 are not P’, and has ‘ Some S 
are P’ in subaltern relation to it. We represent this by placing ‘ All 
XS are P’ on the square of opposition as shown in diagram (i), using 














All S are P No 8 are P 
All XS are P+ + No XS are P 
Some XS Some XS are 
are P| T not P 
Some §8 are 
Some S are P not P 
Diagram (i) 


the rules of interpretation that any line crossing the square above the 
centre represents contrariety, any line crossing the square below the 
centre represents subcontrariety, any line through the centre re- 
presents contradiction, and any vertical line represents subalterna- 
tion. If, therefore, singulars are to be held akin to universals 
because they “‘ are subalternant to particular propositions and belong 
to the field of the relation of contrariety ” and akin to particulars 
“ by their subalternation to universal propositions and by belonging 
to the field of the relation of subcontrariety ” (p. 394), precisely the 
same could be said of ‘ All XS are P’ and, indeed, of ‘Some XS are P’. 

In these respects, then, ‘ This ’ is rather like the added determinant 
‘“X’ in ‘All XS are P’. It is a restriction of the subject within the 
class S, such that the resulting proposition, while it does not predicate 
“P’ of all the extension of ‘5 ’, does predicate it of all the extension 
of the new subject, ‘ This 8’. 

But ‘ This’ is not exactly like our ‘X’. There remains the fact 
that whereas ‘No XS are P’ is the contrary of ‘ All XS are P’, 
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‘ This S is not P’ is the contradictory of ‘ This Sis P’. (It is this 
one fact which permits all the “connections”’ of pairs of syllogisms 
set out by Czeéowski.) This would naturally be represented by 
placing ‘ This 8 is P’ on the square as shown in diagram (ii). This 
diagram, interpreted by the rules stated above, conveys all the in- 
formation that is given by Czezowski’s hexagon. 





All S are P No 8 are P 


This 8S is P + + ThisS isnot P 


Some S are 
Some 8 are P not P 


Diagram (ii) 











It is true that we cannot simply superimpose diagrams (i) and (ii) 
because, e.g. ‘ This 8 is P ’ is not in subaltern relation to ‘ All XS are 
P’. Or rather, it is not necessarily in subaltern relation to it. 
For since it is by indicating some features, perhaps including a 
location, that we show which § is ‘ This 8S’, there is some set of 
determinants, say XYZ, such that ‘ All XYZS’ coincides with ‘ This 
S ’, this set of determinants being sufficient to restrict the class to the 
individual to which we are referring. If this set were made explicit, 
we could combine diagrams (i) and (ii) into diagram (iii), which could 
be interpreted throughout by the rules stated above. 

Diagram (iii) also shows that progressive specification of the sub- 
ject in a series of classes in which each member of the series includes 
its successor brings the resulting A-propositions down and the 
corresponding I-propositions up the side of the square, so that when 
specification to an individual is reached the A- and I-propositions as 
it were coalesce into a proposition that has some of the features of 
each. 

Of course, if a different individual were indicated by ‘ This 8’, say 
the S that is LMN, we should need to place ‘ This S is P ’ on a different 
diagram (iii); ‘All LMNS are P’ lies on a different vertical line 
joining ‘ All 8 are P’ to ‘Some S are P’ from that on which ‘ All 
XYZS are P’ lies. But this is just as it should be, and it brings out, 
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while Czezowski’s treatment does not, the fact that ‘ This 8 is P’ is 
not a strictly formal form of proposition. ‘ This’ is not merely a 
quantifier that can be set beside ‘ All’ and ‘Some’ ; it stands for 
some specific manner of restriction to an individual ; it is more like 
a determinant which adds some material content to the intension of 
the subject. 





All 8 are P No 8 are P 
All XS are P + + No XS are P 
All XYS are P + 1 No XYS are P 
All XYZS P ) This 8 is not P 
P. “a> are + 
Some XYZS are Pf T . ae Some XYZS" . 
= This S is P are not P 


‘Some XYS are P + Some XYS are not P 


‘ 
Tt 


Some XS are P + + Some XS are not P 








Some S are P Some § are not P 





Diagram (iii) 


Connected with this is the further point that ‘This 8’ can be a 
predicate, whereas the predicate cannot be quantified without 
disastrous consequences. And so we can have a valid syllogism like 

This man is the Vice-Chancellor 


The speaker at the ceremony is this man 





The speaker at the ceremony is the Vice-Chancellor 
That is, we can have a valid syllogism in Barbara of the form 


This M is P 
All S are this M 


All 8 are P 


where, however, the middle term is not ‘M’ but ‘ This M’. 

It may be objected that just as ‘ This ’ stands for a specific manner 
of restriction to an individual, so ‘Some’ stands for some specific 
manner of restriction to a portion of the original class. One ‘ Some 
S’ may not be identical with another ‘ Some 8 ’, just as one ‘ This 8’ 
may not be identical with another ‘This S’. But the two cases are 
very different. ‘Some § are P ’ says something which we can handle 
and make use of without determining which ‘Some’ they are, but 
‘ This S is P ’ tells us nothing—+.e. nothing more than that some 8 are 
P—until it is determined in some way which ‘ This’ this ‘ This ’ is. 
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It is not only that ‘ This’ is not a singular quantifier; there is no 
singular quantifier with the properties that CzeZowski seeks. If we 
try to use, say, ‘ One ’ as such a singular quantifier, we find that ‘ One 
8S is P’ either meansfexactly the same as ‘ Some 8 are P ’ or it means 
* One and only one § is P ’, which is quite a complicated proposition, 
and which, though it has ‘Some 8S are P’ in subaltern relation to it, 
is not itself in subaltern relation to ‘ All 8 are P’. 

What I have tried to show is that a singular proposition of the form 
‘ This S is P ’ cannot be treated as having the terms ‘8’ and ‘ P ’ and 
the quantity ‘ singular’; ‘This’ is not a quantifier, nor is it like a 
quantifier ; it includes part of the subject term. Once this is clearly 
recognised, OzeZowski’s approach is seen to be mistaken. The 
logical relations of ‘ This 8 is P ’ are best exhibited on the traditional 
square of opposition, Rule I and not Rule II correctly sums up the 
situation with regard to the validity of syllogisms, and the further 
relations between syllogisms that he sets out merely reflect the long- 
admitted peculiarity that ‘ This 8 is not P’ is the contradictory of 
* This 8 is P’. 

J. L. Mackie 


Universi'y of Otago 
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BELIEF SENTENCES 


Two suggestions about belief sentences, that is, sentences of the 
form “A believes that p”, have been canvassed recently, namely 
(a) that these sentences constitute a particular difficulty for any 
theory of synonymity ; and (b) that when the sentence expressing 
what is said to be believed is meaningless, the sentence expressing 
that someone believes it is either meaningless or says what is false. 
I wish to argue that both these views are mistaken. 

(a) The alleged difficulty may be put like this.1 When “ John 
believes that all Greeks are Greeks” is true, it may be false that 
“‘ John believes that all Greeks are Hellenes ’’, and, therefore, these 
sentences are not synonymous and, therefore, ‘Greek’ and 
‘Hellene ’ are not synonymous. This can be generalised for any 
pair of expressions. W. Sellars * has objected that if the first state- 
men quoted is to be taken as saying that John expresses his belief 


“in the words “‘ All Greeks are Greeks ’’, then the fact that it is false 


that he expressed it in the words “ All Greeks are Hellenes ” does 
not show that ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Hellenes’ are not rynonymous. I 
think that this point is correct. But I wish to give an argument, 
which is perhaps only a generalisation of Sellars’ point, to show that 
belief sentences constitute no peculiar difficulty at all for synonymity. 
I should perhaps say expressly that I am not discussing the general 
view—which I think can, for various reasons, be shown to be mis- 
taken—that if two expressions cannot be interchanged in every 
sentence without altering the truth value of what these sentences 
say, then the expressions are not synonymous.’ 

If there is some characteristic X in which A and B are the same, 
then the following two cases are possible, and, indeed, quite frequent. 
(i) Someone who knows or believes that A has the characteristic 
X may not know or believe that B has that characteristic and, 
therefore, not know or believe that B has the same characteristic 
as A. In the extreme case this may be because he does not know 
B at all. But supposing he does, he may not know that it has the 
characteristic X. If John knows what basic pattern a particular 
example, whether it be a carpet, a dance step, a piece of reasoning or 
a geometrical diagram, exhibits, but cannot see what pattern another 
example exhibits, then it would be true to say that he believes or 
knows that example A has the pattern X and false to say that he 
believes or knows that example B has the pattern X even though 
it has got it. Similarly if John knows the meaning of the word 


1 For example, H. Putnam, “ Synonymity, and the analysis of belief 
sentences’, Analysis, 14.5 (1954), B. Mates, “Synonymity” (1950), 
reprinted in Linsky (ed.) Semantics and the philosophy of language (1952), 
R. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (1947), pp. 53-62. 

*“ Putnam on synonymity and belief”, "Analysis 15.5 (1955). 

® Mates, op. cit. pp. 119-123. 
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‘Greek ’ and does not know that of the word ‘Hellene’, which has 
in fact the same meaning as ‘Greek’, then he could be correctly 
said to know or believe that all Greeks are Greeks without knowing 
or believing that all Greeks are Hellenes.* 

(ii) Someone who knows or believes that A has the characteristic 
X and also knows or believes that B has the characteristic X may 
not know or believe that A and B have the same characteristic. 
When put in this symbolic way this may seem incredible. But, as 
the examples will show, this seems so oniy because we have referred 
to the characteristic X, namely by calling it “the characteristic 
X”, in the same way for both A and B. If someone did this he 
could hardly fail to see that it was the same characteristic. The 
core of the sameness and of the synonymity problem here is that we 
do refer to the same thing in different ways and, therefore, may not 
realise it is the same thing. If John knows what pattern the example 
A exhibits and also what pattern the example B exhibits, he may 
yet not know or believe that the example A exhibits the same pattern 
as the example B although in fact it does. It is a commonplace 
that in complicated designs, whether in geometry or in carpets or 
in dance steps, we can know what are the patterns exhibited by 
two examples without realising that they are the same pattern. 
Many an -dvance in knowledge is due to a sudden recognition that 
two perfectly familiar patterns are the same. Notoriously in the 
case of meaning we often know the meaning of A and also the mean- 
ing of B without realising that A and B have the same meaning. 
This is true whatever theory of meaning one holds, that is, whether 
one supposes that to talk about the meaning of an expression is to 
talk about its extension or its intension or the concepts conveyed 
hy it or its use. It is often a cardinal point of a refutation to show 
your opponent that if he believes P he ought to believe Q and if 
he believes Q he ought to believe R because P and Q and R all have 
the same meaning. He was quite right when he said that he be- 
lieved P but did not believe Q because he did not think that they 
meant the same ; and you are quite right to say that if he believes 
P he must believe Q since P and Q do mean the same. So it is 
logically possible that John knows the meaning of ‘Greek’ and 
also knows the meaning of ‘ Hellene’ and yet does not know that 
they have the same meaning. Although it may be doubted that 
this would ever happen in such a ludicrously simple example, it is 
enough that it is logically possible, and anyway the thesis being 
attacked seems to make such a supposition. It is, as I said, very 
common in more complicated cases. It may therefore be true that 
John knows or believes that all Greeks are Greeks and false that he 
knows or believes that all Greeks are Hellenes. But this in no way 
easts doubt on the supposition that ‘Greek’ and ‘ Hellene’ have 
the same meaning. 


'T agree with A. Church, “ Intensional Isomorphism and Identity of 
Belief”, Philosophical Studies 5 (1954), that this is not the important case. 
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To summarise : What I wish to say is that if for example, ‘ Greek ’ 
and ‘ Hellene ’ have the same meaning, then “ All Greeks are Greeks ”’ 
and “‘ All Greeks are Hellenes” are, in some sense, synonymous. 
But it does not follow that a person who believes that all Greeks 
are Greeks believes that all Greeks are Hellenes, even when he knows 
the meaning of both Greek and Hellene. It only follows if he also 
knows that Greek and Hellene are synonymous, and this he may 
often not know. 

The question whether the frequent impossibility of interchanging 
two expressions salva veritate in the context of belief sentences 
necessitates that these expressions are not synonymous has a 
parallel in a question about identity and designation which has 
been fairly recently discussed by W. V. Quine.’ He argues that 
the principle that “‘ given a true statement of identity, one of its 
two terms may be substituted for the other in any true statement 
and the result will be true’ is sound and that any exceptions are 
only apparent because they confuse the designative and the non- 
designative function of names. By ‘designation’ he means ‘ the 
relation of name to the object whose name it is’ and by a ‘ purely 
designative occurrence’ he means ‘an occurrence of the name in 
which the name refers simply to the object designated’. His 
conclusion is therefore expressed as “Failure of substitutivity 
reveals merely that the occurrence to be supplanted is not purely 
designative. ...’’ It is his illustration of this view by belief 
sentences that I wish to criticise by suggesting that it commits an 
error similar to the one I have been discussing. Incidentally, it 
seems to me that Quine does not so much try to support the prin- 
ciple of substitutivity but rather by taking it for granted to argue 
that some uses of names, e.g. those in belief sentences, which look 
as if they were prrely designative are not so. 

He says that because “ Philip believes that Tegucigalpa is in 
Nicaragua’ may be true while “ Philip believes that the capital 
of Honduras is in Nicaragua ”’ is probably false although ‘ Teguci- 
galpa ’ and ‘ the capital of Honduras ’ designate the same place, there- 
fore ‘ Tegucigalpa ’ cannot have been used purely designatively in the 
first statement. I hold * that ‘ Tegucigalpa ’ and ‘the capital of Hon- 
duras ’ are both used purely designatively, that is, to refer to the place 
and not to its name, because a person might well believe what is not a 
fact and is even impossible, namely, that a certain place is in Nicaragua 
and yet not in Nicaragua. As I have admitted, when put in this 
way it does sound queer. For if he realised that what he believes, 
namely, that Tegucigalpa is in Nicaragua is the same as what he 
does not believe, namely, that the capital of Honduras is in 
Nicaragua, that is, if he realised that he believes both that a certain 
place is and that it is not in Nicaragua, then he would presumably 

1“ Notes on existence and necessity ” (1943), reprinted in Linsky, op. 
cit. pp. 77-79. 

* For a quite different criticism of Quine, cf. Mates, op. cit. pp. 123-124. 
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give up either his belief or his disbelief. But he might fail to realise, 
as in the case before us, that the place he believed to be in Nicaragua 
and the place he believed to be not in Nicaragua are the same place. 
This is surely very common. The reason undoubtedly lies in the 
fact that different names are being used, and in this sense Quine 
is right that ‘“‘the statement depends not only upon the object 
but on the form of the name’’. But it does not follow from this 
that the name is nct being used purely designatively. Indeed the 
assumption that people believe, as they frequently do, something 
which is logically impossible or meaningless often rests on this 
sort of case. For various reasons they do hot realise that part of 
what they believe contradicts another part. A consideration of 
this leads us to the second problem about belief sentences. 

(6) People who believe that they can square the circle or that 
nothing nots itself or that something can be red and green all over 
or that ideas have an independent subsistence or that some bachelors 
have two wives are said to believe something, namely, that they can 
square the circle, ete., ete. What leads philosophers! to doubt 
that anyone can truly and correctly be said to believe the impossible 
is that, in another sense, there is nothing to believe. In a true 
belief I may rightly be said to believe that something is so which 
is so, in a false belief to believe that something is so which is not so, 
in a logically impossible belief to believe that something is so which 
could not be so. But, it may be said, this is a false parallelism ; 
for, although we can say what things would have to be like for our 
false beliefs to become true, we cannot say what things would have 
to be like for our impossible beliefs to become true. Now it might 
seem as if there were no difficulty here. For someone might say 
that just as ‘the earth is flat’ tells us what things would have to 
be like for the false belief that the earth is flat to become true, 
so ‘something red and green all over ’, ‘ the construction of a square 
equal in area to a circle’, ete., ete., tells us what things would 
have to be like for the logically impossible belief that something 
is red and green all over, that a circle can be squared, etc., etc., 
to become true. So A. C. Ewing? has said that “ you say some- 
thing about the world if you say that a certain state of affairs is 
impossible ’’ and even that “ we understand what it is for something 
to be red and green all over and see that it is false’. More recently 
N. Goodman ® claims that “ we can perfectly well describe what is 
not actual or even possible’ and gives as an instance “ triangle 
that is not a trilateral ’’. 

The objection to this is that whereas sentences like ‘the earth 


1 For example, A. Stroll, “ A problem concerning the analysis of belief 
sentences”, Analysis 14.1 (1953), and “ Believing the meaningless—a 
reply to Mr. Mellor”, Analysis, 16.2 (1955). 

*“ The linguistic theory of a priori propositions ”’, Proc. Arist. Soc. 
vol. xl (1940). 

*“ On some differences about meaning ”, Analysis 13.4 (1953), p. 94. 
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is flat’ do describe, sentences like ‘ something is red and green all 
over ’, ‘ square is constructed equal in area to a circle ’}, etc., ete., 
do not describe. It is of the nature of a description that it makes 
sense to ask what answers to it. An alleged description to which it 
is logically impossible for anything to answer is ex hypothest not a 
description at all. “‘ We could not say of an unlogical world how 
it would look’’.2 When you express a logical contradiction it is 
not that you describe a situation and say that it is impossible but 
that you show by such a set of words that there could be nothing 
to describe. ‘‘I can’t say what reality would have to be like in 
order that what makes nonsense should make sense.’’* For this 
reason philosophers are, I think, correct in saying that there is 
nothing to believe in an impossible belief. This is not merely a 
‘* philosophical gambit ”’.* 

I have taken the case where the meaningless sentence, which is 
alleged to tell us how things would have to be for the belief to be 
true, expresses a logical impossibility. If it is meaningless in any 
stronger sense, then there is even less plausibility in saying that it 
tells us how things would have to be. 

Although there is, in the sense discussed, nothing to believe, yet 
people can quite correctly be described as believing the impossible, 
as believing that something is red and green all over, that the circle 
can be squared, etc., etc. The fact that we ordinarily use these 
words to describe what people do and not merely to “ entertain, 
excite, puzzle, or even to titillate someone aesthetically ’’ ® shows 
that these words, namely, to believe the impossible, to believe that 
something can be red and green all over, etc., have a meaning. 
They often also make a true assertion, for many people undoubtedly 
do believe things like this. At the very least, if the belief sentence 
is allowed to be meaningful it can say what is true even if it never 
does.® 

Furthermore I do not think there is any reason to suppose that a 
meaningful sentence cannot have a subsentence which is meaning- 
less. By this I do not refer only to the admitted cases 7 where we 
merely quote the meaningless subsentence as when we say “‘ The 
meaningless sentence ‘a glub is not a gloob’ was recently used as 


1 This example is perhaps debatable, depending on how far one extends 
the notion of analyticity in mathematics. For support of my view that 
it is logically impossible rather than merely false, cf. E. W. Hobson 
Squaring the Circle (1913), esp. pp. 50-51. 

* Wittgenstein, T'ractatus Logico-philosophicus, 3.031. 

* Wittgenstein, apud G. E. Moore, “‘ Wittgenstein’s lectures in 1930-33 ”’, 
Mrnp I xiii (1954), 299. 

* W. W. Mellor, “‘ Believing the meaningless ”, Analysis, 15.2 (1954). 

5 Stroll, op. cit. 

* Since Stroll, op. cit. admits it may be meaningful, he is wrong to exclude 
the possibility that it expresses a true statement. 

7 R. Willis seems to admit only these cases in “ Mr. Stroll on belief 
sentences "’, Analysis 16.4 (1956). 
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an example in Analysis ’’, but also to the cases where we are speaking 
aboat what the meaningless subsentence is alleged to say. A 
sentence such as “ It is self-contradictory to say that something 
is red and green all over” is a meaningful sentence whose very 
purpose is to make the statement that its subsentence is meaningless. 

Finally I want to use an argument based on a conclusion to which 
Moore was led long ago when considering false beliefs and which 
he extended to true beliefs. Moore’s conclusion was that in false 
beliefs “ . . . when we conceive or believe a thing, there really 
és no such thing as that which we are said to believe or conceive 
. . . the words which we seem to use to denote the thing believed 
or conceived is not really a name of anything at all. ..’’. In the 
case of both true and false beliefs this means that “‘ expressions of 
the form ‘I believe so and so ’, ‘ I conceive so and so ’, though they 
do undoubtedly express some fact, do not express any relation be- 
tween me on the other hand and an object of which the name is 
the words we use to say what we believe or conceive.” Now my 
argument is that when p in ‘ A believes that p’ is in any way mean- 
ingless one cannot, in the sense I have explained, give an answer 
to the question ‘ What does A believe ?’, but that it is fallacious 
to argue ? from this that one cannot correctly and truly say that A 
believes that p. For to say that someone believes something is to 
say something about how he behaves and tends to behave and, 
perhaps, about his state of mind. People who believe that some- 
thing is red and green all over, that they can square the circle, 
that the nothing nots, etc. behave and tend to behave differently 
and are, perhaps, in a different state of mind from people who do 
not believe these things. It is precisely this difference that we draw 
attention to by saying that they believe these things. 


A. R. Ware 
University of Hull 


1 Some main problems of philosophy (1953). These lectures were given 
in 1910-1911. 
* As does Stroll, op. cit. 
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MR. XENAKIS ON TRUTH AND MEANING 


In a somewhat breathless article Mr. J. Xenakis has presented us 
with a new interpretation of Plato’s theory of truth and meaning in 
Sophist, pp. 260-263.! In this brief note I shall show that the theory 
which Xenakis champions is objectionable, and toward the end I 
shall suggest that Plato need not be burdened with it. 

Xenakis claims that all statements must satisfy four rules. Ac- 
cording to the third of these, all statements—if they are to be 
statements—must be about something.” Little can be found in the 
article that pertains to the status of the four rules. We are told, 
however, that two of them are formation rules, and two are truth- 
conditions. Since Xenakis insists that all statements must satisfy the 
truth-conditions, one can assume that he excludes the possibility of 
there being statements which are neither true nor false. I am not 
sure whether he would go on to say that any utterance which does not 
satisfy one of the truth-conditions is meaningless. It may be that 
he would restrict himself to maintaining that if any utterance does 
not meet one of the truth-conditions, then meaningful as it may be, 
it cannot be true or false—and hence it cannot be a statement. In 
order to be on the safe side, I shall examine rule (3) first as a criterion 
of meaningfulness, and then as a mere truth-condition. 

There is some ground for supposing that Xenakis meant rule (3) as 
a criterion of meaningfulness. Not only does he say that nothing 
scan be a statement which does not satisfy rule (3), he also claims that 
an utterance which fails to meet the rule in question, is nothing but 
“ idle noise’. If rule (3) is a criterion of meaningfulness, this seems 
to entail that we cannot tell about any given utterance whether it is 
meaningful until we find out that it is, or is not about something. 
How do we find out ? : 

Suppose I say: “The house at 10 High Street has a red roof.” 
According to Xenakis, what I say is not a statement unless there is a 
house at 10 High Street. I must know that there is a house at 10 
High Street in order to be certain that I made a statement. Now the 
establishment of the reference of the subject expression may be prior 
to the establishment of the meaningfulness of the statement, but it 
cannot be prior to the establishment of the meaningfulness of the 
subject expression. The phrase ‘ the house at 10 High Street ’ must 
be meaningful prior to the establishment of its bearer ; for else, how 
would we know what to look for ? 

Thus the subject expression is meaningful prior to the establish- 
ment of its reference, and surely the same is true of the predicate. 
We have then a statement of subject predicate form, which could be 
schematized ‘ab’. We know that both a and 6 are meaningful, and 


1 Minp (April 1957), pp. 165-172. 
® Ibid. pp. 168-169, ® Ibid. p. 170. 
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Xenakis wants us to believe that the combination ‘ ab’ is not. Now 
there are many sentences of the form ‘ab’ where both a and 6 are 
meaningful, but the combination is not. Such a sentence is: ‘ The 
house at 10 High Street is reading Cicero.’ The reason why this 
sentence—and many others similar in structure—is not meaningful 
is that the meanings of the components are incompatible. I can 
easily understand why a sentence would be declared meaningless as 
long as the justification depends on the sense and use of the sentence 
or its components. But Xenakis wants to say that some sentences 
are meaningless not because of the meanings of the components or 
of the whole, but because of the reference, or rather the lack of 
reference of the subject expression. I fail to see why this should 
be so. 

Let us consider the relation between the reference of the subject 
expression, and the meaning of the statement. Suppose that some- 
one considers the statement which I quoted above, and decides that 
it is about High Street. Another person again insists that it is about 
the house at 10 High Street. How are we to resolve this disagree- 
ment ¢ Surely not by inviting the two parties to survey the Oxford 
landscape. The disagreement concerns the meaning of the statement. 
It is not about houses or streets, but about expressions ; in particular 
the expressions ‘ the house at 10 High Street ’, and ‘ High Street ’. 
The two persons involved are trying to decide what the statement 
purports to be about ; they are not engaged in a search for the object 
to which the statement refers. 

In the simple cases, once we are agreed on what the statement 
purports to be about, it is easy to check whether it really is about 
something. But a consideration of statements which purport to be 
about God, or about sub-microscopic elements, should make us 
realize that there are numerous statements the references of which 
are subjects of controversy. These controversies cannot be entirely 
solved by settling all questions about the meaning of the statements 
involved. One may hope that as we learn more and more about the 
universe, we may come to agreement about the existence or non- 
existence of divine beings and atoms, but we cannot wait for such an 
agreement until we admit that statements about these entities are 
statements. A statement is a statement if it is taken as conveying 
information by those using it. In ordinary life we know perfectly 
well what is a statement, and what is not, though we may have to 
turn to experts to find out what the truth-value of some statements 
are. Yet it would be absurd to suppose that we have to await the 
future findings of scientists and theologians before we can tell whether 
something which is perfectly intelligible to us is a statement or not. 

The difficulty with Xenakis’ account is that he failed to distinguish 
between (a) a statement must be sbout something, and (5) a state- 
ment must purport to be about something. 

Had he substituted (6) for this rule (3), his theory might have been 
more promising. For the mexningfulness of utterances depends— 
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among other things—on what we say there is; whether they im fact 
refer, depends on what there is. We may change our minds about 
God and atoms, but we cannot say that statements about these en- 
tities are meaningless as long as these statements had a perfectly 
normal, ordinary, use. 

Thus far I have tried to show that Xenakis’ rule (3) will not do as 
a criterion of meaningfulness. I have considered, however, at the 
outset the possibility that the rule might not be intended as such a 
criterion, and may be only a condition that anything that is true or 
false must satisfy. This interpretation of the rule shall now be 
examined. 

Xenakis’ theory amounts to saying that no statement will be 
assigned a truth-value unless it is about something. Let us consider, 
however, the following example. In American schools the students 
are tested sometimes by being presented with a set of statements to 
which they have to assign the correct truth-value. If the examina- 
tion is on American History, one of the—no doubt very elementary 
—statements could be: ‘Ichobad was a president of the United 
States.’ No student will write as his answer that this is not a 
statement. Most of them will write—correctly—that the statement 
is false, despite the fact that Ichobad never existed. The name 
‘ Ichobad ’ occurs in early New England folklore.- I fail to see why 
it would not be legitimate to say that the statement quoted above is 
false. To be sure, the subject expression does not refer to any actual 
entity, but the statement as a whole purports to refer to something, 
and I think that that is sufficient for the assignment of truth-value. 

At this point Xenakis might reply that so far I have been dealing 
with the way in which people ordinarily take utterances to be state- 
ments. There are, however, situations in which people might change 
their minds about what they should take to be a statement. It may 
be that what someone thought to be conveying information turns out 
eventually not to convey any at all. We can use expressions such as 
** well, I thought that he was saying something, but actually he was 
not saying anything”, or “I thought that I was receiving some 
information from him, but it turned out that I was not”. We could 
ther. give use along these lines, to the expression: “ I thought that 
this was a statement, but actually it was not”. Xenakis might 
insist that it is the failure of an utterance to satisfy his rule (3) that 
would induce us to use the above mentioned expressions. I am afraid 
that this reply would have to be rejected. 

It is true that we presuppose in many circumstances that any 
statement which we are invited to consider must be about something. 
But this is only one presupposition, and it is one which we do not 
make under all circumstances. The statements of our language are 
embedded in a whole network of presuppositions. We reject an 
utterance as not being a statement if a large part of the network 
breaks down. What one considers a “ large part” depends on the 
circumstances and to some extent on one’s own predilections. One 
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cannot draw a sharp line between what it is to receive wrong inform- 
ation, and to receive no information at all. Perhaps an example 
will make this clear. Suppose that we hear the utterance: ‘Tom 
failed in his first year of college at Arizona State.’ 

If it turns out that Tom did very yell in his first year of college, 
we will say that the utterance quoted above is false. We might say 
the same thing if it turns out that Tom not only did very well, but 
that in doing so he attended a school called ‘ Colorado State’. Now 
what are we to say if an investigation reveals the following facts : 
no school exists with the name ‘ Arizona State’, nobody ever fails 
in his first year of college, and finally Tom turns out to be an elderly 
dope-pedlar who has never availed himself of a college education ? 
It seems to me that in this situation we might say that the utterance 
was not a statement at all, and that it gave no information. 

Of course, all of this is relevant only to onr ordinary ways of 
making statements and utterances. It may be that for an omniscient 
being no utterance can count as a statement unless it is about some 
thing. But—as Plato said already in the “ Parmenides ”—our task 
is to explain human not divine knowledge. 

Finally, I would like to make a brief remark about the inter- 
pretation of Sophist, pp. 260-263. I believe that by foisting upon 
Plato a wrong theory Xenakis has obscured a distinction which Plato 
was at Jeast trying to make in this passage. The part of the dialogue 
which Xenakis is interpreting is the culmination of a long digrs- 
sion in which Plato takes up the challenge of some “ sophists ” who 
are described as claiming that there is no falsehood. The sophisis’ 
claim amounts to saying that all meaningful statements are true. 
Thvs truth and meaningfulness tend to fuse. One of the ways in 
which Plato answers the challenge is to separate the question of 
meaning from the question of truth-value. In 261d-262b Plato says 
that the meaningfulness of any given utterance depends on how its 
parts are combined. He then proceeds to explain separately truth 
and falsity. 

It cannot be denied that Plato also says that all “logos ” must be 
about something. It is thus possible to interpret Plato as maintain- 
ing a theory similar to the one expounded by Xenakis. This possi- 
bility, however, is not the only one. We could also interpret Plato 
as believing that nobody could produce statements which seem 
intelligible but are not about something. In other words, it is quite 


1 This remark—as well as the entire note—is concerned only with 
what Mr. Xenakis called the ‘subject matter condition’. His exegesis as 
a whole is unacceptable on several grounds. For one thing, 263 must be 
interpreted in connection with at least 257-259 if not with the whole of 
251-259. For 263b 11-12 clearly refers back to this section. Furthermore, 
‘as’ and the formula which contains it in 263b can not do miracles as 
Mr. Xenakis would have us believe. For it occurs already in Zuthydemus 
284c, and in Cratylus 385b. The formula was probably used quite gener- 
ally in Plato’s time. 
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possible—and I should think rather plausible—to interpret Plato as 
saying only that any intelligible statement has to turn out to be about 
something. He most likely did not consider statements like ‘ The 
present King of France is bald’. Thus his stricture should be taken 
as a sign that some problems have eluded him, rather than a sign that 
he did consider statements like the one quoted, and then gave the— 
wrong—answer. 
J. M. E. Moravesix 


University of Oxford 





THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION OF ETHICS 


i. Mr. Nowe.t-Smiru has maintained in his Ethics that the question 
‘What shall I do?’ is more basi: to moral philosophy than such 
questions as ‘ What ought I (morailv) to do ? ’, ‘ What is it my duty 
to do ?’, ete. His formulation is deiiberately chosen with a view to 
indicating that the fundamental concept of ethics is decision, not 
obligation, and therefore that ‘ moral concepts can only be understood 
by relating them, often in very indirect and complicated ways, to the 
concept of decision’ (p. 267). Presumably, then, the efforts of 
deontologists to relate moral concepts to the concept of obligation 
must be judged a failure and be abandoned. I propose to show that 
Nowell-Smith is mistaken ; that the question as he formulates it 
cannot be admitted and that the proposed new approach to ethics 
must therefore be given up. 

2. Before going on to state the difficulties I find in Nowell-Smith’s 
account of the fundamental question, let me first mention those 
respects in which I believe that it is clearly right. It will be generally 
agreed that moral problems do as a matter of fact arise on those 
occasions when a person who is wondering what to do feels that the 
need for decision is particularly pressing. He will express his baffle- 
ment in a sentence like ‘ What shall I do?’ or ‘ Which of .. . shall 
Ido?’ Once he has deeided upon a course of action, however, his 
decision is expressed in the formula ‘I shall do this ’ and the original 
indecision and the associated moral question no longer have place. 
In putting an end to indecision, the decision or the linguistic ex- 
pression of that decision may be termed an ‘ answer ’ to the original 
question. Moral questions, one may agree, take their rise in indeci- 
sion and are ‘ answered’ when decision is reached. 

3. The previous sentence is intentionally vague. Granted that the 
moral question takes its rise in indecision, but what is the nature of 
the question itself? Is it an expression of indecision or a question 
in a more straightforward sense ? Our answer will depend upon the 
interpretation we give to the ‘shall’ in the formula ‘ What shall I 
do?’ 

Nowell-Smith points out that the word ‘shall’ in the moral 
question is not being used in the prediciive sense but rather in the 
practical sense. But how are we to understand the question when 
* shall’ is used in the latter way ? Nowell-Smith does not tell us. 
But he does explain that the practical ‘ shall’ that appears in the 
answer to the moral question—‘ I shall do this ’"—is used to express a 
decision (p. 267). Can we assume that wherever it is used in the 
practical sense the ‘shall’ expresses a decision or resolution? It 
would seem not. It is not at all plausible to assert that the practical 
‘shall’ in the moral question is used to express a decision, for the 
moral question exists at a stage prior to the reaching of a decision. 
Must we not assume, then, that the moral question is the conventional 
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linguistic expression of my indecision with respect to my action ? 
But this will not do, for the conventional linguistic expression of 
indecision is no more a question than is the conventional linguistic 
expression of decision. A person might just as adequately express his 
bafflement or indecision by ‘ Bother ! ’ and his decision by ‘ Of course!’ 
rather than by the more elaborate terminology employed by Nowell- 
Smith. In either case the expressions are ‘ as much interventions in 
the world as a non-linguistic action is ’ (p. 100) and as such it makes 
no sense to interpret the former expression as a question and the latter 
as its answer, It is simply a category mistake to interpret a happen- 
ing as either a question or an answer, 

4. The difficulty in the way of interpreting the formula ‘ What 
shall I do?’ as a genuine question, and the formula ‘I shall do X’ 
as its answer—where the ‘ shall ’ is the practical shall—can be brought 
out in another way. Sentences of the three traditionally recognized 
kinds—-statements, commands and questions—may be composed 
about a given subject-matter. R. M. Hare has named the part of 
the sentence that is common to the statement, command, or question, 
the phrastic ; and the part that is different in each, the neustic (The 
Language of Morals, p. 18). Our present concern is with the question 
and statement which are related as question and answer. When- 
ever two sentences are so related, they are about the same thing but 
are used to say different things about it. The question ‘Is Rome 
the capital of Italy ?’ and its answer ‘ Rome is the capital of Italy ’ 
are about the same thing, namely, Rome’s being the capital of Italy. 
This last expression, common to both sentences, is the phrastic. 
Following Hare’s analysis of questions (“ Imperative Sentences ”’, 
Minp, 1949) and applying to this analysis the phrastic-neustic 
terminology, the neustic of a question of this kind will be ‘ yes/no*, 
*Strike out whichever is inapplicable’; and of the answer, ‘ yes ’. 
I would add that the neustic of the question may also be taken as a 
sign of the speaker’s indecision, and the neustic of the answer as a 
sign or expression of decision. 

There is, however, another kind of question requiring a somewhat 
different analysis. ‘ What is the capital of Italy ?’ has, I suggest, 
an incomplete phrastic, namely ‘ x ’s being the capital of Italy ’, and 
as its neustic something like ‘ please complete ’, understood as a 
request that the proper value for the variable be provided. The 
answer, ‘Rome is the capital of Italy’ (or ‘Rome ’s being the 
capital of Italy, yes ’), completes the phrastic by providing a value 
for the variable. Again, the neustics also serve as expressions or 
signs of the speaker’s indecision or decision, as the case may be. 

If the moral question, ‘ What shall I do?’, is to be a genuine 
question and ‘I shall do X ’ is its answer, we should expect to find 
in the analysis of both sentences a common phrastic accompanied by 
a different neustic. And, further, we should expect the moral ques- 
tion to take the form of the question in the previous paragraph. 
What, then, is the phrastic in the case of the moral question and its 
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answer? ‘I shall do X ’, we have been told, is the expression of a 
decision. However, it is the function of the neustic to serve as the 
expression of decision. If we take ‘I slall do X’ as the answer to 
the moral question, therefore, oniy vic ueustic is represented and 
there is no accompanying phrastic. If Noweli-Smith’s version of 
the moral question is analyzed along similar lines, we find the same 
incompleteness ; in ‘ What shall I do ?’ there is only the expression 
of indecision belonging to the neustic. In the absence of a common 
phrastic, how can the two sentences, question and answer, be said 
to be related or, indeed, how can they be said to be question and 
answer in any other than an equivocal sense? Put in its simplest 
terms, my criticism is that what Nowell-Smith takes to be a funda- 
mental question is not a genuine question at all. 

5. My own suggestion is that we must understand the formula 
‘ What shall I do ¢ ’ as a genuine and therefore not (in Nowell-Smith’s 
seuse of the word) a ‘ practical’ question, which requires as its 
answer a theoretical judgment—+.e. one affirming that such-and-such 
is the case. The person who addresses these words to himself in 
what he recognizes to be a moral situation is faced with a problem of 
some kind concerning either his impending action or decision to act. 
He is not asking what his future action or decision will be ; that is, 
he is not using the ‘ shall ’ in the predictive sense. But neither is he 
merely expressing his indecision. 

To be sure, the problem of determining the meaning of the moral 
question, and the force of the ‘ shall ’ in it, is still with us. Nowell- 
Smith has apparently assumed that if the ‘shall’ does not have 
predictive force it must have practical force—there is no other 
possibility. But Jespersen has pointed out (Essentials of English 
Grammar, p. 280) that the words ‘ shall’ and ‘ will’ are used to express 
the three distinct ideas of volition, futurity and obligation. One must 
agree that the word ‘ shall’ in the moral question is not employed to 
express the idea of futurity. And I bave argued that it cannot be 
interpreted merely as expressing indecision, so it is not related to the 
idea of volition alone. Al] that remains for the ‘ shall ’ to express is 
the idea of obligation. What, then, is the meaning of the moral 
question ? What problem about his action or decision does the 
person who meaningfully addresses the words of the formula to 
himself wish to have resolved ? Surely he wishes to know how he 
ought to act, what his decision ought to be. The mora) question 
must therefore be reworded as follows: ‘ What ought I to do?’ or 
‘For which alternative ought I to decide?’ In either case the 
question must be understood as being about my obligation. 

6. The same conclusion can be reached by an argument making 
use of the phrastic-neustic distinction. It was noted that the phrastic 
is missing in Nowell-Smith’s analysis of she moral question. Let us, 
therefore, try to formulate the phrastic which must be supplied if 
moral question and answer are to be genuinely related as question 
and answer. Since the moral question is of the type of the second 
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example given in Section 4, the phrastic will be incomplete. Possible 
phrastics for our two sentences are either (a) My doing z in the future, 
or (b) My obligation being the action z. The neustic of the moral 
question, as before, will be ‘ please complete’, understood as a 
request to provide a value for the variable and thereby complete the 
phrastic. Phrastic (a), the phrastic of mere futurity, may be im- 
mediately ruled out as irrelevant toethics. Phrastic (6), the phrastic 
of obligation, remains. The analysis therefore suggests that the 
moral question, if it is to be a genuine question, can only be inter- 
preted as follows : 


My obligation being the action z, please complete ; 
i.e. What ought I to do ? and its answer : 


My obligation being the action X, yes (with the missing value 
supplied). The form of the answer clearly indicates its ordinary 
English version will be ‘ I ought to do X ’ and not, as Nowell-Smith 
has urged, ‘I shall do X’. 

7. Nowell-Smith has said nothing which makes untenable the 
view that the moral question is basically a theoretical question (of 
the form ‘ What ought I to do ?’), and has a theoretical statement 
(‘ I ought to do this ’) as its answer. Theoretical knowledge of what 
is the case (viz. that there is an obligation binding on one) settles, to 
the degree that a person is morally good, the practical problem of 
what he shall do: in the case of such a person, ex vi termini, the 
‘gap’ between theoretical judgment and action, failure to recognize 
which Nowell-Smith alleges to be a deficiency in the traditional 
analysis, simply does not exist. Theoretical considerations have 
a direct bearmg on practical matters, but this does not mean that 
the moral question is itself a ‘ practical ’ question—in Nowell-Smith’s 
sense of the term. Rather it is a theoretical question about oblig- 
ation. The morally good person does not merely seek to reach a 
decision ; he wants assurance that his decision is the right one, that 
he has decided as he ought. The concept of obligation is therefore 
more fundamental than that of decision. 

W. J. Huacerr 
University of Manitoba 
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answer? ‘I shall do X ’, we have been told, is the expression of a 
decision. However, it is the function of the neustic to serve as the 
expression of decision. If we take ‘I shall do X’ as the answer to 
the moral question, therefore, only the neustic is represented and 
there is no accompanying phrastic. If Nowell-Smith’s version of 
the moral question is analyzed along similar lines, we find the same 
incompleteness ; in ‘ What shall I do ?’ there is only the expression 
of indecision belonging to the neustic. In the absence of a common 
phrastic, how can the two sentences, question and answer, be said 
to be related or, indeed, how can they be said to be question and 
answer in any other than an equivocal sense? Put in its simplest 
terms, my criticism is that what Nowell-Smith takes to be a funda- 
mental question is not a genuine question at all. 

5. My own suggestion is that we must understand the formula 
‘ What shall I do ¢ ’ as a genuine and therefore not (in Nowell-Smith’s 
sense of the word) a ‘ practical’ question, which requires as its 
answer a theoretical judgment—.e. one affirming that such-and-such 
is the case. The person who addresses these words to himself in 
what he recognizes to be a moral situation is faced with a problem of 
some kind concerning either his impending action or decision to act. 
He is not asking what his future action or decision will be ; that is, 
he is not using the ‘ shall’ in the predictive sense. But neither is he 
merely expressing his indecision. 

To be sure, the problem of determining the meaning of the moral 
question, and the force of the ‘ shall ’ in it, is still with us. Nowell- 
Smith has apparently assumed that if the ‘shall’ does not have 
predictive force it must have practical force—there is no other 
possibility. But Jespersen has pointed out (Essentials of English 
Grammar, p. 280) that the words ‘ shall ’ and ‘ will ’ are used to express 
the three distinct ideas of volition, futurity and obligation. One must 
agree that the word ‘ shall ’ in the moral question 1s not employed to 
express the idea of futurity. And I have argued that it cannot be 
interpreted merely as expressing indecision, so it is not related to the 
idea of volition alone. All that remains for the ‘ shall ’ to express is 
the idea of obligation. What, then, is the meaning of the moral 
question ? What problem about his action or decision does the 
person who meaningfully addresses the words of the formula to 
himself wish to have resolved ? Surely he wishes to know how he 
ought to act, what his decision ought to be. The moral question 
must therefore be reworded as follows: ‘ What ought I to do?’ or 
‘For which alternative ought I to decide?’ In either case the 
question must be understood as being about my obligation. 

6. The same conclusion can be reached by an argument making 
use of the phrastic-nevstic distinction. It was noted that the phrastic 
is missing in Nowell-Smith’s analysis of the moral question. Let us, 
therefore, try to forrnulate the phrastic which must be supplied if. 
moral question and answer are to be genuinely related as question © 
and answer. Since the moral question is of the type of the second 
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example given in Section 4, the phrastic will be incomplete. Possible 
phrastics for our two sentences are either (a) My doing z in the future, 
or (b) My obligation being the action z. The neustic of the moral 
question, as before, will be ‘ please complete’, understood as a 
request to provide a value for the variable and thereby complete the 
phrastic. Phrastic (a), the phrastic of mere futurity, may be im- 
mediately ruled out as irrelevant to ethics. Phrastic (6), the phrastic 
of obligation, remains. The analysis therefore suggests that the 
moral question, if it is to be a genuine question, can only be inter- 
preted as follows : 


My obligation being the action z, please complete ; 
i.e. What ought I to do ? and its answer : 


My obligation being the action X, yes (with the missing value 
supplied). The form of the answer clearly indicates its ordinary 
English version will be ‘I ought to do X ’ and not, as Nowell-Smith 
has urged, ‘I shall do X ’. 

7. Nowell-Smith has said nothing which makes untenable the 
view that the moral question is basically a theoretical question (of 
the form ‘ What ought I to do ?’), and has a theoretical statement 
(‘ I ought to do this ’) as its answer. Theoretical knowledge of what 
is the case (viz. that there is an obligation binding on one) settles, to 
the degree that a person is morally good, the practical problem of 
what he shall do: in the case of such a person, ex vi termini, the 
‘gap’ between theoretical judgment and action, failure to recognize 
which Nowell-Smith alleges to be a deficiency in the traditional 
analysis, simply does not exist. Theoretical considerations have 
a direct bearing on practical matters, but this does not mean that 
the moral question is itself a ‘ practical ’ question—in Nowell-Smith’s 
sense of the term. Rather it is a theoretical question about oblig- 
ation. The morally good person does not merely seek to reach a 
decision ; he wants assurance that his decision is the right one, that 
he has decided as he ought. The concept of obligation is therefore 
more fundamental than that of decision. 

W. J. Hueeerr 
University of Manitoba 


NEGATIVE UTILITARIANISM 


Proressor Porrer has proposed a negative formulation of the 
utilitarian principle, so that we should replace ‘ Aim at the greatest 
amount of happiness for the greatest number ’ by ‘ The least amount 
of avoidable suffering for all’! He says: ‘ It adds to the clarity of 
ethics if we formulate our demands negatively, i.e. if we demand the 
elimination of suffering rather than the promotion of happiness ’.* 
However, one may reply to negative utilitarianism (hereafter called 
NU for short) with the following example, which is admittedly 
fanciful, though unfortunately much less so than it might have 
seemed in earlier times. 

Suppose that a ruler controls a weapon capable of instantly and 
painlessly destroying the human race. Now it is empirically certain 
that there would be some suffering before all those alive on any 
proposed destruction day were to die in the natural course of events. 
Consequently the use of the weapon is bound to diminish suffering, 
and would be the ruler’s duty on NU grounds. 

On the other hand, we should assuredly regard such an action as 
wicked. On utilitarian grounds we might defend this judgment by 
pointing to the positive enjoyments and happiness likely to be found 
in a great number of the lives destroyed.* 

Again, consider NU in relation to murder and abortion. Painless 
killing would be a benefit to the victim. True, (i) his dear ones might 
suffer, through (a) the sorrow occasioned by his death and (5) the 
possible deprivation accruing on the removal of a breadwinner ; 
and (ii) without a rule against murder society might become chaotic 
and therefore miserable. As for (a), mourning as an expression of 
sympathy for the victim would be irrational ; better to be glad that 
he will fear no more the heat of the sun nor the furious winter's 
raging, etc. (Religious people sometimes come near to this, but 
not for NU reasons: the dead one is enjoying the bliss of heaven.) 
And as to (b) and (ii), controlled murder would be quite all right, e.g. 
child-exposure (or rather, painless child-murder, like the humane 
disposal of unwanted kittens), provided this did not upset population 
balance, etc. : one could have a State-administered system of licences, 
for instance. Again, abortion, supposing that medical research 
could discover a harmless method, would be right on NU grounds. 
Furthermore, racial suicide, child-murder and abortion, while 
undoubtedly beneficial to the victims if painlessly carried out, might 


a er 6 Society and its Enemies, 2nd. edn. revised (1952), vol. i, chap. 
5, n. 6 (2). 

* Op. cit. vol. i, chap. 9, n. 2. 

* Another thought less easily fitted into a utilitarian pattern is perhaps 
this: conscious existence is so remarkable in itself that it is wrong to 
deprive the unborn of the right to ‘ drink in daylight’ (to use a colourful 
South Sea Pidgin expression). But the metaphysics of this feeling are odd. 
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be justifiable even if the methods were somewhat painful : the amount 
of toothache and illness in store for a man will usually far outweigh 
the brief misery of the stiletto in his back. In general, then, NU 
will be unconvincing wherever we are concerned with the cutting-off 
of life. 

As indicated above, positive utilitarianism (‘ Maximise happiness ’) 
dees better in these matters ; and incidentally it covers a large part 
of the ground covered by NU, since although a happy man does not 
suffer appreciably less when tortured, a tortured person, especially 
one of tender years, may well turn out to be less happy. 

Admittedly, NU as a conservative political principle has some 
advantages, in that people more readily agree on evils than on goods ; 
but any clarity it brings to ethics is bought at the expense of allowing 
certain absurd and even wicked moral judgments. Admittedly also 
my example does not quite work as it stands against Professor Popper 
inasmuch as he propounds two other principles to set alongside NU, 
viz. (briefly) ‘ Tolerate the tolerant’ and ‘ No tyranny’.' Presum- 
ably the benevolent world-exploder might be thought intolerant 
and/or tyrannical. But these two other principles are, I would 
maintain, capable of relatively straightforward justification, and are 
not therefore principles in the sense in which NU is. For example, 
tyranny, even if benevolent in one generation, leads to misery in the 
long run, etc. Professor Popper has given sufficient illustrations of 
why we should, under normal circumstances, resist tyranny passion- 
ately. But of course there is no long run to worry about if we are 
contemplating a benevolent world-exploder. In any event, even if 
we allow ‘Tolerate the tolerant’ and ‘ No tyranny’ to stand as 
principles alongside NU, there will be a conflict between them and 
NU regarding our example. If we take NU seriously, surely we 
should over-ride the other principles. Would not our benevolent 
world-exploder be truly the saviour of mankind, and for that matter 
of the animals too? The sincere proponent of NU can see a novel 
significance in the saying that those whom the gods love die 


young. 
University of London 


R. N. Smart 


1 Op. cit. vol. i, chap. 5, n, 6 (2). 








“TRAMPLING ON ONE’S NEIGHBORS” AND 
NOWELL-SMITH 


Iw an interesting footnote, P. H. Nowell-Smith makes the following 

comment : 
The conclusion that Might is Right does not in fact follow from the 
subjective thesis, though it is surprising how often it has been 
thought to do so. Subjectivism is a theory about the nature of moral 
judgments. To put it crudely, it is the theory that they are express- 
ions of a man’s personal attitudes, his approvals and disapprovals. 
It does not imply the theory that most men approve of trampling on 
their neighbors ; nor need the subjectivist himself approve of this.’ 

I am not quite certain why this footnote is inserted, but whatever 
the reason A sa are certain points of logic that bear looking into. 
Surely, Nowell-Smith is not accusing anyone of really arguing in this 
fashion : 

“Moral judgments are expressions of approval or disapproval. There- 

fore, might makes right”? 
And I feel certain that the objection that is implicit in the connection 
of the statement ‘“ might makes right ” with the subjective thesis does 
not intend to accuse the subjectivist of anything quite so crude. I 
strongly suspect that Nowell-Smith’s own sympathy for a subjectiv- 
ism leads him rather impatiently and hurriedly to accuse his antagon- 
ists of logical simplicity. What I want to do in this brief discussion 
is to sharpen the objection to subjectivism that centers around this 
point. I believe the argument can be put simply in this fashion as a 
hypothetical argument. 

‘Sans agrees that moral ju ts are expressions of approval or 
disapproval, then if people do also assert that might makes right, they 
must be expressing their approval of the use of might. (Parentheti- 
cally, if the use of might involves “ trampling on their neighbors ”, 
then they approve ens on their neighbors.) 

This svadh I believe Nowell-Smith must agree, is quite tautological. 
Now, it is not necessary to say that the subjectivist does in point of 
fact assert the judgment “ Might is Right”. As Nowell-Smith 
would in all likelihood insist, he certainly does not, at least not always, 
and there are very probably many others who would reject the 
judgment. But the catch comes at this point. On the basis of the 
subjective thesis it is ible that trampling on one’s neighbors 
could be morally justified i in the sense that it is approved. The 
subjectivist need not approve it, but he could. 

Now Nowell-Smith’s footnote is surely due to his feeling that not 
even a subjectivist could accept that trampling on one’s neighbors 
was moral, no matter who or how many approved of it. We are 


1 P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 
1956), p. 45. 
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certainly not in a position to say that trampling on one’s neighbors 
is never approved. It obviously is. Hence he who does appreve it 
is morally justified in acting in this nasty fashion. Nor can the 
subjectivist assert that it ought not to be approved because it is 
intrinsically immoral to do so, because that would most definitely 
mean he has surrendered his subjective principle. 

To me at least, the disturbing fact that this subjective principle 
could lead to classifying an act so obviously and intuitively immoral 
as moral is clear evidence against the principle. This, however, is 
an additional thesis not immediately involved in my present dis- 
cussion. 

I do not want to be unkind to Nowell-Smith, but I wonder if 
the footnote is not the same sert of thing one finds in the discussions 
of other subjectivists, namely a fear that someone might hold them to 
the implications of their theories and suspect that they approve of 
such patently immoral deeds. This is not so much intended to be 
ad hominem as tu quoque. And a tu quoque of a unique sort. What 
I am trying to say is that despite their denials, subjectivists do indeed 
“ recognize ” certain acts to be immoral not because they are acts of 
which the subjectivist disapproves but he disapproves of them 
precisely because he “ sees ” them to be immoral in exactly the same 
fashion the intuitionist does. Only the subjectivist is not as aware 
of what he is doing. 

It appears in the light of these comments that the subjectivist, as 
Nowell-Smith defines him, even if crudely, is caught in a dilemma, 
Either he must grant that no act, no matter how cruel, unjust or 
nasty it might be, is in itself immoral until it is disapproved, or he 
must grant that there are acts which are such that a moral person 
does disapprove them, precisely because of the sorts of acts they are 
and not because of the kind of person he is or the kind of life he finds 
satisfactory. 


Harpur College, Endicott, N.Y. 


L. O. Katrsorr 





CATENAE ITERUM FRACTAE 


In the course of his passionate attack on the style, the thesis, and the 
author of “Causal Chains’ (Minn, Ixiv. 255), Mr. David Bray- 
brooke writes: “. . . it would be ridiculous to claim that scientists 
... do not often confront particular questions to which chain-like 
causal accounts are appropriate answers ” (“ Vincula Vindicata ”, 
in Minp, Ixvi 262). Of course it would. It was never the 
object of “ Causal Chains ” to suggest otherwise,—but only to urge 
that even when such answers are given their logic is more complex 
than meets the eye. Boyle, Newton, Faraday, Kelvin, Curie, 
Millikan—they all confronted questions to which chain-like causal 
accounts were appropriate answers. And these were the sorts of 
answers they actually gave. If Mr. Braybrooke imagined it was my 
purpose to deny that, he cannot have got the point of the passage 
which runs “ Scientists learn to spot the experimental steps that are 
likely to give trouble. They ‘strengthen their weakest links ’. 
Any analogy that calls attention to this corrective feature of experi- 
ment is serving well. The causal chain figure scores a mark here. 
But why ? What some philosophers have failed to realize is that 
experiments are designed to be as chain-like as possible ” (op. cit., p. 
308). And if it would be ridiculous to claim that scientists never 
confront such questions (a claim which “Causal Chains” never 
made), it is also ridiculous to claim that scientists never confront 
anything but such questions, a claint which I cannot but understand 
Mr. Braybrooke to be making. That is, where I argued that such 
questions were not the only ones with which scientists concerned 
themselves, and even where they do their answers usually are 
logically more complex than the language in which they are expressed 
can suggest—Mr. Braybrooke seems to urge that such questions are 
the only ones with which scientists concern themselves, and that the 
answers to those questions are no more complicated than they appear 
at first sight. 

As to what scientists do, or do not do, however—perhaps we ought 
to hear it directly from some of them, rather than have Mr. Bray- 
brooke as our interlocutor : 

“.. . the experimenter endeavors to arrange the experiment in such 
a way that it is most sensitive to one law and as insensitive as 
possible to all others that play a part, namely by dampening the 
influence of such circumstahces ac‘ are governed by the latter... .” 
(Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science, p. 153.) 


“ @onsider a wheeled vehicle accelerating on a level road. What is 
the cause of this motion ? For the magistrate it is the driver in charge 
of the vehicle ; for the engineer it is the engine which provides the 
propulsive power ; but for the applied mathematician it is the forward 
thrust exerted by the road on the wheels or tyres.”’ (Temple, “ The 
Dynamics of the Pneumatic tyre”, i: Endeavor 1956, p. 200.) 
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“In biology. . . when we speak of the cause of an event we are really 
over-simplifying a complex situation... The cause of an outbreak 
of plague may be regarded by the bacteriologist as the microbe he 
finds in the blood of the victims, by the entomologist as the microbe- 
carrying fleas that spread the disease, by the epidemiologist as the 
rats that escaped from the ship and brought the infection into the 
port.” (Beveridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation, 2nd ed.) 


I ask Mr. Braybrooke to compare these accounts with the key 
passage in “ Causal Chains” which runs: “The main reason for 
referring to the cause of X at all is to explain X. Of course, there 
are as many causes of X as there are explanations of X. Consider 
how the cause of the pedestrian’s death might have been set out by a 
physician, a lawyer, an automotive engineer, a town and country 
planner. . . etc.” (op. cit., p. 293). Or have we all got it wrong? All 
but Mr. Braybrooke ? 

Norwoop Russet, Hanson 
Indiana University 





MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Masport, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of one guinea (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £24 instead of the annual subscription. 
The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kary Brrrron, 
Dept. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 

Members resident in U.S.A. are requested to pay the subscription 
($4.00) to the Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dept. 
of Philosophy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Hon. Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join. 








VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES 


John Locke, a Biography. By Maurice Cranston. Lengmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. xvi + 496. 


In his Introduction to this work Mr. Cranston lists and comments 
upon the materials which are known to exist for a biography of Locke, 
and explains how a large and important fraction of these have become 
availabie only after 1876, when Fox Bourne published the book which 
has ever since then been the standard biography of the philosopher. 

Locke left all his papers, together with most of his other property, 
to Peter King. Peter was a son of Jeremy King, a grocer of Exeter, 
and his wife Anne, daughter of Locke’s uncle Peter Locke. King 
subsequently became Lord Chancellor and. was raised to the peerage 
as Baron King of Ockham. The eldest son of the seventh Lord King 
became first Earl of Lovelace, and these papers (which remained in 
possession of the family until 1948) are therefore known as the 
* Lovelace Collection’. This consists of nearly 3,000 letters and 
about 1000 manuscripts. The manuscripts include (beside accounts, 
library lists, notebooks, recipes, inventories, and certificates) several 
more elaborate compositions, and ten volumes of Locke’s Journal 
(1677-1704). The collection now contains also a set of 166 addi- 
tional letters from Locke to King, acquired (it is not said how or from 
whom) by the Bodleian Library in 1953. 

The seventh Lord King (1776-1833) published a life of Locke in 
1829. This is based on the Lovelace Collection, which was then in 
his possession. Mr. Cranston describes the book as careless and 
incomplete. But neither Fox Bourne nor any other scholar had 
access to any part of this material, except the extracts published by 
the seventh Lord King, until some time after 1914. The Lovelace 
papers were then seen by Dr. Benjamin Rand of Harvard, whose 
dealings with them are described by Mr. Cranston, for reasons which 
he does not state, as ‘devious enough’. Dr. Rand later published 
some of the papers in his C of John Locke and Edward 
Clarke. The next scholars to make use of the Lovelace Collection 
were Mr. Jocelyn Gibb and Professor Aaron. Mr. Gibb did much 
to keep it intact, and prepared a summary catalogue of it. 
From a notebook, which was then in the collection, but was sold 
separately in 1952 to Mr. Arthur Houghton, Jr., of Queenstown, 
Maryland, U.S.A., Aaron and Gibb published in 1936 Locke’s Essay, 
an early Draft. (This sale, which occurred after 1948, when the 
Bodleian acquired the collection, strikes one as a mysterious trans- 
action. No explanation of it is offered by Mr. Cranston.) 

The collection was exposed to hair-raising risks during the second 
world-war. At the beginning all the papers were in a wooden cottage 
in Sussex in the escritoire in which Locke had originally placed them. 
During the height of the blitz they were in a furniture-depository at 
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Tunbridge Wells. In 1942 they were placed in the Bodleian Library. 
There they were carefully examined and reported on by Dr. von 
Leyden. As a result, the Bodleian bought them in 1948 from the 
Earl of Lovelace for £5,000. The additional 166 letters from Locke 
to King, mentioned above, were acquired in 1953. 

Mr. Cranston has had the whole of this material at his disposal, and 
this has been his chief source. He remarks that Locke was a very 
secretive man. He used his own modification of a contemporary 
system of shorthand, he employed cyphers, often cut out signatures 
and other identifiable names from letters, and occasionally used 
i. visible ink. Mr. Cranston acknowledges great indebtec'ness to Dr. 
von Leyden in dealing with difficulties thus created, and in other 
matters. The minor sources for the book have been the Shaftesbury 
Papers, the Remonstrants’ MSS. (in Holland), manuscripts in the 
British Museum, and papers in public and in private collections in 
England and abroad. Mr. Cranston would appear to have worked 
with exemplary patience and thoroughnees upon a far more complete 
basis of documentary material than any of his predecessors. He has 
presented the results of his labours in a clear, consecutive, and read- 
able narrative. It seems likely, therefore, that his book will become 
and long remain the standard life of Locke in English. 

The order followed is in the main chronological. The story begins 
with an account of Locke’s ancestry and social background, and of 
his birth and early childhood in north Somersetshire. It ends with 
his latest years as a beloved and honoured paying guest at Oates, the 
home in Essex of his former flame, Damaris Cudworth, and her 
husband, Sir Francis Masham. This chapter concludes with the 
very moving scene of his brief last illness and his death in his seventy- 
third year. In between are twenty-four chapters. Such titles as 
‘The Westminster Boy’, ‘The Oxford Tutor’, ‘The Physician ’, 
‘In France’, ‘ Amsterdam ’, ‘ London’, and ‘ Oates’, indicate one 
part of the ground covered. Another part of it is illustrated by such 
titles as ‘ First Philosophy’, ‘Some Treatises of Government’, 
‘Thoughts concerning Education’, and ‘The Essay concerning 
Human Understanding’. Yet another set of topics is indicated by 
the titles ‘Anthony Ashley Cooper’, ‘The Popish Plot’, ‘ The 
Protestant Plot’, and ‘ Public Controversies ’. 

Having mentioned the sources and the scope of the book, I will 
make some comments on certain topics, which I have chosen for no 
better reason than that they happened specially to interest me. 

(I) Locke’s Personality. Locke seems to have been both attracted 
by and attractive to the opposite sex. One need not linger over the 
mild early flirtations with now forgotten young women in Oxford 
and in Somerset, the details of which Mr. Cranston seeks to unravel 
under the heading ‘ Sentimental Friendships’. It is of more interest 
to note that the experienced, if somewhat illiterate, Lady Mordaunt, 
whom Locke accompanied from Holland to England at her husband’s 
request, plainly fell in love with him when he was in his late fifties. 
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It is clear that he returned her flame, within the limits imposed by 
the fact that he was a strictly decent responsible man, and that she 
was the wife of an old friend of his. 

The story of Locke’s relations with Damaris Cudworth is of greater 
practical importance in his life. It seems that each was at some 
time in love with and desizous of marrying the other, but never at 
quite the same moment. I should judge that this was lucky for both 
of them. For, in the end, Locke secured all the non-sexual advantages 
of a happy marriage, without its inevitable sexual and other incon- 
veniences ; whilst Damaris obtained a wealthy and amiable, if 
unexciting, husband, who provided her with a son and a fine house, 
and enabled her to enjoy as much of Locke’s company as she wanted. 

One could wish that Locke’s letters to his women friends were not 
so heavily loaded with elephantine badinage. At his best, be is 
a dull, clumsy and verbose writer; but, when he is gambolling, 
charity bids one draw a veil. It must be confessed, however, that 
their writings to him have the same defect. Possibly this intolerable 
archness was fashionable at the time, as punning was in the first 
seventy years or so of last century. 

A pleasing feature in Locke’s personality was that he seems to 
have liked and to have been liked by children and young persons. 
After a slight initial upset, over money-matters, he got on well with 
young Caleb Banks, in the difficult relationship of bear-leader to bear 
in France from 1677 to 1679. He was evidently on familiar terms with 
‘ Toetie ’, ‘ Broer Benny ’, and ‘ Broer Jan ’, the young children of 
Benjamin Furly, with whom he was living as a paying guest in Rotter- 
dam in 1687 and 1688. As an old man, living at Oates, he was 
plainly on affectionate and easy terms with Damaris’s son, young 
Francis Masham, and with the latter’s half-sister, Esther Masham. 
He called them respectively ‘ Totty ’ and‘ Dab ’ (short for ‘ Lauda- 
bridis’). It is fair to remember that with the Furly children, and 
still more with the young Mashams, Locke enjoyed much the same 
privileged position as a well-to-do bachelor uncle does vis-d-vis his 
nephews and nieces. This is notoriously a much easier relationship 
to sustain than that of parent and child. The uncle gives the ha’- 
pence, whilst the parents give (and receive) the kicks. 

(Il) Locke’s financial Position. It emerges that Locke, at his 
father’s death in 1661, inherited a modest competence. Mr. Cranston 
reckons this at about £240 p.a. In addition he had for many years 
his Studentship at Christ Church. He was never in serious want, 
and by the end of his life he had (like his friend Newton) accumulated 
a considerable fortune. His estate at his death was worth £20,000, 
and I suppose that that would be equivalent to at least 150,000 of our 
present depreciated pounds, though it is fair to remember that much 
that we now regard as necessities could not have been bought at any 
price then. He was careful of money, and, during Shaftesbury‘s 
heyday and again after 1688, he would no doubt have many opportu- 
nities for profitable investment and speculation. 
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He seems to have derived little direct reward from his association 
with Shaftesbury. The only item which can be traced is an invest- 
ment (of his own money) in an annuity of £100 p.a., secured on a 
farm at Kingston on Shaftesbury’s Dorsetshire estates. This was a 
mixed blessing, for it led in after years to a squabble with Shaftes- 
bury’s heirs, who attempted to alter the conditions in a way which 
Locke held to be to his disadvantage. Mr. Cranston says that Locke 
never received a penny of his salary of £500 to £800 p.a. as Secretary 
to the Council of Trade and Plantations, to which he was appointed 
through Shaftesbury’s influence in 1673. 

It is of interest to note some of Locke’s investments. In 1673 he 
invested £200 in a company formed by Shaftesbury to trade with 
the Barbados, and later sold out ata profit. Between 1671 and 1675 
he advanced in short term loans an aggregate sum of £1 3016 to Richard 
Thompson’s Company. In 1673 he ventured £400 in the raw-silk 
trade ; in 1674-5 he invested altogether £600 in the Royal African 
Company (largely engaged in the slave trade) ; and in 1676 he lent 
£600 at 6 per cent on mortgage to Lady Windham. He was, as might 
be expected, one of the original stockholders in the Bank of England, 
subscribing a sum of £500 to that essentially Whig institution. 

Locke’s eminently sensible views on wealth are recorded in the 
following extract from a letter which he wrote in 1666/7 to an Oxford 
pupil. ‘‘ Though riches be not virtue, it is a great instrument of it, 
wherein lies a great part of the usefulness and comfort of life.” I 
think that the truth of the matter is more complex. Each condition 
of life, from great wealth to extreme poverty, has its characteristic 
virtues and vices, and its characteristic opportunities for realising the 
former and its characteristic temptations to develop the latter. The 
virtues and vices appropriate to the two extremes are more spectacu- 
lar than those appertaining to the middle state. Only rather 
exceptional individuals at the upper end, and only very exceptional 
individuals at the lower end, are able to realise the virtues and evoid 
the vices uharacteristic of their economic situation. But the virtues 
characteristic of an intermediate position can be achieved, and the 
vices avoided, by the average man. So for most of us the optimal 
condition is to have a modest competency, immune (so far as is 
humanly possible) alike from the moth of inflation and the rust of 
recession. 

(III) Locke’s religious Position. There is no doubt that Locke was 
a sincerely religious man, who believed the little that he could believe 
in a literal and not in a merely Braithwaitean sense. He thought 
that he could prove the existence of God. And the following extract 
from a letter, which he wrote to Peter King when he knew that he 
was about to die, is sufficient evidence for a fairly specific form of the 
belief in personal survival. “ That I loved you I think you are 
convinced. God send us a happy meeting in the resurrection of the 
Just.”” He would have called himself a Christian, and was, Mr. 
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having so much as read Socinian treatises. But there can be no 
doubt that in fact his beliefs about the nature and functions of Christ 
were Unitarian and not specifically Christian. The idea of a 
Christianity with all the ‘nonsense’ purged out of it appealed to 
Locke and to many of his intelligent contemporaries. I imagine that 
it makes little appeal to anyone nowadays. It seems so plain that 
the nonsense is an essential ingredient in the mixture, and that 
‘ Christianity not mysterious’ would resemble nothing so much as 
those insipid non-alcoholic Tipsy Cakes, which used m my youth 
to be provided by conscientious hostesses for scrupulously teetotal 
ests. 

o'r. Cranston makes a great to-do about the broadening of Locke’s 
views on the limits of permissible religious toleration from an early 
position in the 1660s, hardly distinguishable from that of Hobbes, to 
that which is characteristic of his Letters concerning Toleration of 1686 
to 1692. The main fact of interest which emerges is that Locke must 
certainly have read and been influenced by Hobbes’s Leviathan when 
he was a young man, though he always publicly denied all acquaint- 
ance with and indebtedness to Hobbes’s works. Apart from this, I 
can see nothing surprising or inconsistent in the development, or in 
the fact that Locke stopped where he did. 

From first to last Locke wished to exclude Roman Catholics from 
toleration. I think that we, who have to deal with the problem of 
Communists in key positions, should be able to understand and 
sympathise with Locke’s views on this point much better than could 
our immediate ancestors. The following remark of Locke’s about 
the Papists of his time could be applied without modification to the 
Communists of our own. “I cannot see how they can at the same 
time obey two different authorities carrying a contrary interest, 
especially when that which is destructive to ours is backed with an 
opinion of infallibility and holiness.” 

As to Protestant Nonconformists, Locke wished at first to exclude 
all or most of them from toleration, and he ended by wishing to 
tolerate all but the most antinomian of them. There seems to me 
nothing surprising in this change. Locke’s school days at West- 
minster and his earlier years at Oxford were t under the tyranny 
of the Long Parliament, the military dictatorship of Cromwell and his 
major-generals, and the near-anarchy which followed on Cromwell’s 
death. Locke at no time liked ‘ enthusiasm’, and when he was a 
young man he had had recent and ample experience of the oppressive 
and incompetent rule of the ‘Samts’. By the 1680s the zeal and the 
power of the sectaries had waned, and all English protestants alike 
were threatened by an alliance (concealed or open) between their 
own Papist kings and the King of France, the strongest military 
power in Europe. The fact that Giant P. has revived and seems 
at present almost irresistible, and thet Giant Pope is temporarily 


impotent, should not blind us to the fact that the boot was on the 
other foot when Locke wrote his Letters concerning Toleration. 
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(IV) Locke as a political Suspect. Locke’s intimate association with 
Shaftesbury must have had a decisive influence on his life. It 
brought him out of the res angustae of Somerset and Westminster 
and Oxford, and launched him into the world of politics and ad- 
ministration, thus giving scope for the exercise of his outstanding 
practical abilities. The circumstances under which it began are a 
good instance of the decisive part played by pure accident, lucky or 
unlucky, in the lives of most of us. That a man like Locke should 
(as Lady Masham bears witness) have had an abiding respect and 
admiration for Shaftesbury is perhaps the best testimonial now 
available to that stormy and ambiguous person. But Shaftesbury 
was certainly engaged at times in treasonable activities, and it is not 
at all surprising that Locke should have fallen under the suspicion of 
being involved in them. If he was by nature secretive, he had every 
reason to cultivate that tendency. He had before his eyes, first the 
fate of those falsely accused by Titus Oates and by Dangerfield, and 
later the barbarous punishment which Oates barely survived and to 
which Dangerfield succumbed. The age (like most ages) was one of 
horrible cruelty, and a single false step might have led Locke, innocent 
or guilty, to the pillory or the gallows. 

As is well known, Locke always asserted that he had been entirely 
innocent of treasonable activities and of connivance with them. Mr. 
Cranston investigates this claim in the light of the documents now 
available. The main points which emerge are these : 

(1) Both Prideaux and Antony Wood, who were living at Oxford 
at the relevant time, mentioned circumstances which, in their 
opinion, showed Locke to have been connected with persons con- 
cerned in the Rye House Plot. (2) Locke was certainly lying when 
he stated (in a letter to Lord Pembroke of Dec. 8th, 1684, asserting 
his complete innocence) that he had not associated in Amsterdam 
with any of the Englishmen named by the government in their accusa- 
tion. For Locke received his money in Holland through Thomas 
Dare ; and Dare, who was a notorious and influential political refugee 
in Amsterdam, was one of the Englishmen in question. (3) The fact 
that Locke spent most of his time during the winter of 1684/5 in 
Utrecht, and not in Amsterdam, is irrelevant. For Utrecht was at 
the time just as important a centre of plotting by disaffected English- 
men as Amsterdam. (4) After the defeat of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
two of his officers, Lord Grey of Wark and Nathaniel Wade, turned 
informers. Wade alleged that ‘ Mr. Lock ’ had contributed £1000 to 
Argyle’s expedition and £400 to Monmouth’s. Grey confirmed this. 
Mr. Cranston thinks that the ‘Mr. Lock’ referred to, was not the 
philosopher, but a certain London tobacconist of similar name. The 
point had already been made by Macaulay in a footnote (History of 
England, 5th ed., vol. i, p. 542). Macaulay says there : “. . . Locke 
must not be confounded with the Anabaptist Nicholas Lock, whose 
name is spelt Locke in Grey’s confession. . . .” Mr. Cranston cites 
as evidence a deposition made by Ezekiel Everest to the English 
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government on 19th January, 1683/4. Here Everest mentions 
Lock the tobacconist, and associates him with the same named persons 
as do Wade and Grey. 

I do not suppose that many of us today would think the worse of 
Locke if he had been connected with plotters against such monarchs 
as Charles II and James II. And, for my part, I should not much 
blame him if he resorted to suppressio veri, suggestio falsi, or even a 
little straight lying, in awkward situations arising out of such activi- 
ties. The questions which are relevant to a value-judgment about 
Locke in this matter are: ‘ What kind of plots?’ and ‘ On whose 
behalf ?’. If he had connived at a scheme to kidnap and murder 
Charles or James (as was intended by some at least of the participators 
in the Rye House Plot), I should be inclined to give him pretty low 
marks. And if the plot had been to replace James by a nitwit royal 
bastard, like Monmouth, under the control of crazy Protestant enragés 
and rascally Whig climbers, my marking would be even lower. But I 
do not think that there is any evidence that Locke was involved in 
such schemes. That he should have advanced large sums of money 
for the expeditions of Argyle and of Monmouth, I find quite incredible. 
I do so, not only on the ground alleged by Mr. Cranston that.‘ Locke 
was not a giving man ’, bnt still more because he was an eminently 
cautious and sensible one. It must have been obvious to him that 
both expeditions were foredoomed to failure, and he can hardly have 
wished that Monmouth’s should be crowned with success. 


C. D. Broap 
University of Cambridge 





Analysis of Perception. By J. R. Smytutes. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1956. Pp. xiii + 135. 21s. 


Tue problem of perception, which has so greatly occupied philoso- 
phers from the time of Descartes until the present day, has drawn 
its main sustenance from the so-called argument from illusion. The 
naive assumption that we directly perceive physical objects, and 
perceive them as they really are, is put in question both on the ground 
that appearances are very often found to be deceptive and on the 
ground that their existence and character is causally dependent, at 
least in part, upon the physical and psychological state of the obser- 
ver. The inference which many philosophers have drawn from this 
is that our naive assumptions are false : we do not directly perceive 
physical objects, or at least we do not directly perceive them as they 
really are. 

This would seem, then, to be an instance in which philosophical 
conclusions are straightforwardly taken from empirical facts ; but 
the philosophers who have drawn the conclusions have not always 
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bothered to go very deeply into the facts on which they are supposed 
to be based. They have often been content merely to reproduce the 
steck examples of illusion, the drunkard’s pink rat, the elliptical 
looking penny, the stick which appears bent when it is seen in water, 
and to go no further into physiology than making a perfunctory 
reference to the brain or the central nervous system. In many cases, 
they have lacked the knowledge to do more ; and it may indeed be 
argued that for strictly philosophical purposes the stock examples of 
illusion are still good enough. All the same, if we are seriously 
concerned with the argument from illusion or with the causal theory 
of perception to which it often leads, we ought perhaps to attempt a 
rather more thorough examination of the scientific evidence. 

This at any rate is the opinion of Dr. Smythies whose book is 
designed to give the outline of “ a comprehensive neurological theory 
of perception”. For this he is scientifically well qualified. He 
knows his physiology and he is an expert on the subject of illusions, 
especially those produced by taking hallucinogenic drugs. He has 
personally conducted a series of experiments upon the effects of 
mescaline, and here makes use of their results. His book is short 
and highly compressed. It is not easy reading and philosophers, for 
whom it is primarily designed, may feel that its philosophical argu- 
ments are rather too summarily presented : but even on the philoso- 
phical side it displays a welcome freshness of approach. 

Dr. Smythies’s main thesis is that only a causal, or representative, 
theory of perception can do justice to the facts. He rejects the 
theory of naive realism. It is not incorrect to say that we perceive 
physical objects, but this must not be understood to imply that we are 
directly acquainted with them. The immediate objects of percep- 
tion are sense-data ; physical objects cause sense-data but they are 
not identical with them ; our justification for believing in their exist- 
ence is that it is the hypothesis that best accounts for the character 
of the sense-data which we experience. 

Dr. Smythies’s method of introducing sense-data is original. He 
takes the notion of an after-sensation as primitive and then defines 
sense-data in terms of their spatial relations to after-sensations. He 
gives various definitions of visual sense-data, to meet different 
empirical possibilities. One, which is based on the concept of 
Gestalt psychology, is that if y is an after-sensation, then “any x is a 
sense-datum if it can be observed to bear the relationship of forming a 
ground to the figure formed by y”’. The other definitions are express- 
ed in terms of boundaries and “ Jordan curves”, but their purport 
is the same. When a visual field contains an after-sensation, the 
part of the visual field which is not the after-sensation consists of one 
or more sense-data. Dr. Smythies claims that this method also works 
for tactual sense-data, though not “ as elegantly’; as he himself 
recognizes, it does not work at all for the “‘ non-extended sense-data ” 
of the other senses, but he is not much interested in them. I dare say 
he could find some roundabout way of bringing them into the fold. 
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According to this definition, there is no doubt that there are sense- 
data. For people do have after-sensations which are spatially located ; 
and whatever appears to stand in any spatial relation to these after- 
sensations will satisfy the criterion for being a sense-datum. Dr. 
Smythies is justified, therefore, in claiming that his sense-data are 
spatial entities, and even in holding that they are measurable: for 
they can be compared with respect to the room that they take up in 
their visual fields. On the other hand it is not at all clear that he is 
justified in claiming that they enter into all our perceptions, or that 
we have no acquaintance with physical objects except through their 
means. For surely the number of visual or tactual sense-fields which 
in fact contain after-sensations is comparatively small; but, if we 
adhere strictly to Dr. Smythies’s definitions, we shall have to conclude 
that they are the only ones to contain sense-data. He cannot, 
however, really wish to hold that we never perceive physical objects 
except when we are also having after-sensations. It would seem, 
therefore, that if his sense-data are to do the work that he assigns to 
them, he wil! have to define them more liberally. He will have to 
require of a visual or tactua! sense-datum not that it should actually 
stand in the appropriate spatial relations to our after-sensations, but 
only that it should be capable of standing in them. Dr. Smythies 
himself objects to such conditional definitions. He says in a slightly 
different context that they “cannot qualify as rigid criteria for 
determining what are to be named sense-data ”’. But unless he is to 
alter his entire procedure I do not see how he can hope to dispense 
with them. 

For Dr. Smythies, sense-data form part of the mind, and he infers 
from this that minds are, in part, spatially extended. Since 
sense-data can move and change, they have temporal duration. This 
is taken to be short, though no criteria are given for deciding when 
one sense-datum, or set of sense-data, is replaced by another. Pre- 
sumably Dr. Smythies would regard this as being, to some extent, 
an arbitrary question, just as it is, to some extent, an arbitrary 
question, what we are to count as one sense-datum within a given 
sense-field. He maintains that sense-data are private, on the ground 
that the sense-data sensed by different persons are not spatially con- 
tiguous. But what of the sense-data which are sensed by the same 
person at different times ? I think that Dr. Smythies assumes that 
they are spatially contiguous, on the ground that there is a spatio- 
temporal overlap between successive sense-fields ; but this implies 
that there are no interruptions in the course of one’s sensory 
experience, which is surely false. Neither is it clear that there 
is spatial continuity between the sense-data that occur in dreams and 
those that occur in waking life. There is also the problem of the 
spatial relations between visual and tactual fields, which Dr. Smythies 
rather surprisingly ignores. 

Having established to his own satisfaction that whenever one 
perceives a physical object, there is a class of physical events consist- 
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ing in the emission of photons and so forth, and a class of “ experi- 
ential events”, consisting in the occurrence of sense-data, Dr. 
Smythies goes on to ask how these two classes are related. Of the five 
possibilities, that the two classes are identical, that physical events 
are a sub-class of experiential events, that experiential events are 
a sub-class of physical events, that the two classes intersect, and that 
they are wholly disjoint, he rejects the first two on the ground that 
the physical events have a different duration from the experiential 
events which correspond to them. Thus if one is observing a distant 
star, the duration of some of the physical events may be several 
hundred years, while the experiential events last only for a few 
seconds. But a class of events whose members may have a duration 
of several hundred years cannot be identical with, or included in, a 
class of events whose members last only for a few seconds. And 
though in the majority of instances the disparity is not so great, there 
is always some disparity. Even when the physical events are close, 
the earliest among them will always be earlier than the earliest 
members of the corresponding class of experiential events. This 
fact alone, in Dr. Smythies’s view, shows that the thesis of naive 
realism is logically untenable. 

The next possibilities to be considered are that experiential events 
are a sub-class of physical events, or that the two classes intersect, 
but Dr. Smythies rejects both of these on the ground that the only 
serious hypothesis which would make them true is that some or all 
experiential events are identical with events in the cerebral cortex : 
and he thinks that this hypothesis is refuted by the fact that events 
in the cerebral cortex are not geometrically congruent with sense- 
data. Accordingly, he accepts the only possibility that remains ; 
that the classes of physical and experiential events are wholly 
disjoint ; they have no member in common. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Smythies should come to this conclu- 
sion, especially as he does not examine the more sophisticated forms 
of either phenomenalism or physicalism. All the same, I doubt if his 
arguments do refute even naive realism. They show that the naive 
realist cannot rightly maintain that we always see physical objects 
as they are at the time at which we see them ; he must admit that at 
best we see them only as they were some time before: but I am not 
convinced that this admission is fatal. The fact that after-sensations 
may appear to be located in the visual field does, indeed, create a 
difficulty. If one is going to hold that the visual field contains 
physical objects, one will have to say either that a spatial configur- 
ation may be formed out of objects existing at different times, the 
after-sensations being present and the physical objects past, or else 
deny that after-sensations really are spatially located. Neither 
alternative is altogether comfortable, but so far as I can see they are 
not untenable. What is supplied by arguments like those of Dr. 
Smythies is not a proof that naive realism is contradictory but rather 
a motive for adopting a different way of speaking. The distinction 
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which Dr. Smythies draws between physical and experiential events 
is, indeed, fatal to naive realism ; but I am not convinced that the 
naive realist is bound to accept it in this form. 

Dr. Smythies does think that the distinction can be rejected, but 
only at the cost of “ abolishing all experience”. One can take the 
view that “ there are no perceptions, sense-data, images, phenomeno- 
logical objects, sensations or thoughts if any of these are postulated 
to be anything or any process other than the physical and pe. 
logical events of the causal chains of perception in the physical 
world” ; and in that case one can talk about perception entirely in 
terms of physical stimuli and reactions. But while this procedure 
may not lead to contradiction, it does seem to do violence to the facts. 

Assuming, then, that the distinction between physical and ex- 
periential events is to be retained, there are, in Dr. Smythies’s view, 
two theories between which we have to choose. According to the 
first-theory, there are causal but no spatial relations between physical 
objects and sense-data, so that “if we wish to locate all the events 
in the universe to include experiential events as well as physical 
events, we must use (m -+ 1) sets for co-ordinate axes in the case of 
m human individuals (with three spatial [and one temporal axis] in 
each set)’, “ The total Universe of events ”, Dr. Smythies con- 
tinues, “would then consist of the physical world (composed of 
stars, planets, trees, physical human bodies including brains, etc.) and 
for m individuals, m experiential worlds (each composed of sense-data 
and images, thoughts, effects,-+ a Pure Ego).’”” These worlds would 
all be spatially separate. According to the second theory, the 
“ experiential worlds ” of different individuals are spatially related 
both to each other and to the physical world, so that “the various 
spatial systems form, for m human individuals, a single (3m +- 3) 
dimensional spatial manifold (or a 4m -+-4 dimensional spatio- 
temporal manifold if we include time)’. If we accept the first theory 
we must conclude that “ the processes of causal connection between 
brain and mind ” are pon-spatial: if we accept the second theory 
we may hold either that they are spatial or that they are non-spatial, 
aecording as we are or are not willing to make the assumption that 
“ sense-data and images are surrounded topologically by unsensed 
entities which form an unsensed spatial system”. To use an analogy 
of which Dr. Smythies is fond, this “ psychical spatial system” would 
play a role corresponding to that of the ‘‘ works ” of a television set. 

I confess that I can make very little of these theories. I do not see 
how it can be assumed that all the visual and tactual sense-data that 
& person senses throughout his life make up a single spatial system ; 
nor do I understand what it would be like for these spatial systems to 
be spatially related either to each other or to the physical world. Dr. 
Smythies talks rather airily of higher-dimensional geometries but hé 
does not make clear, to me at least, how they would be applied. He 
does, indeed, suggest, in an appendix, that if “ our field of direct 
observation ” were spatially four- or more dimensional, instead of 
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being only three dimensional, we should be able directly to observe 
physical objects as well as sense-data and so discover whether they 
were spatially related ; but here again I fail to follow him. For one 
thing, I do not know what, in such circumstances, the distinction 
between physical objects and sense-data would be. 

When he turns from his geometrical speculations to deal with the 
subject of illusions, Dr. Smythies makes some good and interesting 
points. He remarks that whereas the “ hallucinations of normal 
people... tend to become increasingly well integrated into the 
veridical remainder of the field in which they oceur ’, the hallucina- 
tions which are induced by mescaline “ tend to attain quite a differ- 
ent organisation to that of the ordinary visual field’”’. And from this 
he infers, among other things, that it will not do to say, as I once did, 
that what distinguishes veridical from delusive sense-experiences is 
just that they fit into the general order of our experience and that 
they are substantiated by further sense-experiences : for the delusive 
experiences of the mescaline taker have an order of their own and 
there is a sense in which they corroborate one another. All one can 
say, therefore, is that there are different orders of experience ; and 
the decision to regard one as veridical and the others as delusive is in 
some measure arbitrary. On this point, I am inclined now to agree 
with Dr. Smythies, though I think oue should make more allowance 
than he does for the fact that the phenomena he is referring to are still 
comparatively rare: but I doubt if his argument here is strictly consis- 
tent with his general position. Should he not simply say that the 
veridical experiences are those that are truly representative of the 
corresponding physical events ? 

It has recently become the fashion to criticize sense-datum theories 
on the ground that we do not normally speak of seeing or touching 
anything other than physical objects. When we are describing 
hallucinations, we say, it is alleged, not that people see things but 
only that they think they see them. This view is not borne out by 
Dr. Smythies’s researches. He found that when his subjects came to 
describe their visions, knowing them to have been hallucinatory, 
they normally spoke of what they had seen and almost never of 
what they had thought they were seeing. This does not prove that 
the naive realist way of speaking is inadmissible, but it does suggest 
that it does not have the sanction of ordinar usage, for the little that 
that may be worth. 

Dr. Smythies also finds occasion to make some remarks about 
Bertrand Russell’s views on the relation of private to public space, 
about Price’s account in his Perception of the way in which sense- 
data may be adjoined to make up ‘standard solids’, and about 
Sherrington’s conception of the mind. His criticisms of these authors 
are shrewd and pertinent, though rather fragmentary, like his book 
as a whole. 


A. J..AYER 
University of London deh 
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Toward Reunion in Philosophy. By Morton Wuirs. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 308. 


Proressor WHITE surveys the main philosop! ical movements of the past 
half century, offering criticisms and developing views which, he claims, 
draw upon the strengths of each movement without belonging to any 
particular one. He stresses the need of, wer byes sdk wes Ai a 
reunion in philosophy towards which already the “ originally diverging 
streams of post-idealistic philosophy show signs of converging ”’. 

In his own words the historical survey is “ streamlined ” , providing 

“ideal types” rather than factually accurate accounts of twentieth 
century developments in three areas of philosophy: existence, a priori 
knwoledge, and ethics. This kind of “history” in Professor White’s hands 
does often bring conflicts and trends into sharp focus ; yet it has its defects 
too. How far is one justified in dividing the period into three successive 
phases, especially when the second (the first is “the age of m 
represented by Moore and Russell) is labelled “the age of words” (the 
Tractatus and the Positivists) and characterized as a phase 0 of “ 
concentration on language ”, and the present phase is labelled “ the age of 
decision ” (Carnap and followers) and characterized as time when philoso- 
phers typically ask, not how we actually do use language, but rather how we 
ought to use it? This is not merely history streamlined ; the writer's 
sympathies determine the patterns. 

The main critical contention of the book is tha: “some of the most 
influential concepts and distinctions of twentioth-contury philosophy have 
outlived their usefulness through excessive rigidity”; and there are de- 
tailed attacks, for example, on meanings conceived as platonic entities, on 
the verifiability theory of meaning, on the notion of analyticity, on the 
view that ‘exists’ is multivocal, and on the claims that the existential 
statements of philosophers are either analytic or meaningless. The 
positive thesis is that we in fact decide these matters: we decide to call certain 
sentences meaningful, to take certain terms as undefined, to accept this as a 


philosophy traditionally 
justification of decisions, and hope to find in it a “source of clues to the 
problem of justification in logic or 
According to Professor White, the statements we do decide to treat as a 
priori or terminal are those we are determined to maintain at all costs ; 
for the root epistemological phenomenon is that of firm belief ” and "" we 
do not think systematically without such stable points”. We test systems 
of belisf, and when conflicts arise we decide which of our terminal principles 
to relinquish. We are not forced by a crisis in morals, say, to abandon an. 
ent Serer. Se ee Soennnn © Dameel of ooeetans ama Sestead. In 
this White wants to stress the similarity of logical, moral 
and em wy principles, their common “susceptibility to challenge ” 
instead of “ their supposedly profound epistemological differences ” 
One wonders whether many contemporary are prepared 
to tesad the path: Peotiente Witte palate out and w in fact there are 
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signs of a convergence which make a “ reunion ”’ possible. In spite of his 
non-partisan tone he stands much closer, both in his view of history and 
in his criticism, to some groups than to others. There is however a good 
deal to interest the philosopher (the discussion of ‘exists’ to mention 
but one instance) and much which would profit the student or the lay- 
men. But often it is uncertain, both from presentation and content, whicb 
audience is being addressed. 
F. N. Srstey 


The Nature of Legal Argument. By O. C. Jensen. Basil Blackwen, 
Oxford, 1957. Pp. xv + 166. 18s. 


CompPp.Larnts have been made that some sorts of legal reasoning are too 
logical and some judges are guilty of ‘ excess’ or ‘ abuse’ of logic. Some 
lawyers think of logic as an instrument which is occasionally useful but 
often better left outside the court house. Taken literally the critics seem 
to say that the law would be better administered if judges more often made 
erroneous deductions that they in fact do. Jensen neatly demonstrates the 
absurdity : “ It is not logic—nor even abuse of logic—to insist on placing 
something in a certain class when the basis of classification has not been 
explicitly formulated and when so to place it would defeat the ends for the 
attainment of which the classification was made.” If subsuming an 
instance under a genera! description counts as deduction then intelligent 
interpretation, which takes into account the context and purpose of a rule, 
is as much deductive as the most obtuse form of literal interpretation. In 
both deduction is a. subsidiary aspect of legal argument; the important 
part of the judge’s reasoning is the choice of a basis for classification. 

In discussing how far legal reasoning is logical Jensen shows that he is 
aware that the criteria for the use of a word may be vague or may vary with 
the context. But when he examines the way in which judges have worked 
out the distinctions between ‘ preparation’ and ‘ attempt’, ‘ proximate’ 
and ‘ remote’ causes etc., this awareness deserts him and he is inclined to 
dismiss as vacuous or meaningless any legal concept which cannot be defined 
in terms of a quality common to ali its instances and absent from instances 
of the contrasted concept. As most of the concepts which he discusses 
cannot be defined in this way they receive rather rough handling and 
decisions which purport to apply them are explained on the ground that 
the judge did (or did not) find the conduct in question so dangerous or 
alarming as to incline himto administer punishment or exact compensation. 

Thus, there is obviously no common property possessed by all instances 
of ‘ attempting ’ a crime and absent from instances of ‘ mere preparation ’ 
forone. Jensen says “‘ Attempt’ or ‘ guilty of attempt ’ does not point to 
some characteristic of the accused’s behaviour or situation over and above 
what is referred to by ‘he has taken such and such steps’. It does not 
really refer to any property or event at all; for it is the expression of a 
decision.”’ So it is, but instead of explaining the decisions by the amount 
of alarm which the conduct said to amount to an ‘attempt’ aroused 
in the judge it seems more fruitful to ask to what extent the legal distinc- 
tion between attempt and preparation mirrors the common sense distine- 
tion between trying to do something and merely getting ready to do it. 
This distinction is, outside the law, a fairly firm one for which, however, 
the criteria vary with the context. If the action is repetitive, ‘trying’ 
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vu ves getting to the stage at which failure is due only to misteke or want 
of skill or bad luck. Almost all the decisions mentioned by Jensen conform 
to these common sense criteria. Trying to poison one’s aunt is like trying 
to write anessay. One has not tried unless one has given the first dose or 
written the first line and merely to assemble arsenic or ink is preparation. 

In general Jensen attaches too much importance to the fact that, in 
interpreting words, lawyers are concerned with problems of responsibility 
and too little to the ordinary meaning and use of the words outside the law. 

I hope that other philosophers will follow Jensen's example of reading a 
number of decided cases and then writing about legal argument. Many 
problems remain and linguistic philosophy can contribute much to 
their solution. 

A. M. Honoré 


The Philosophy of Plato. By Rursrt C. Lopes. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1956. Pp. ix + 347. 28s. 


Proressor Lopes describes how the philosophy of Socrates and Plato 
emerged from the intellectual cross-currents of its time. The schools of 
thought criticized by Socrates were chiefly three : the humanism of Prota- 
goras and other itinerant professors, which saw truth and traditional values 
as the arbitrary creation of man in society and which taught the art of 
influencing men by words ; the realisin of Heracieitus and Ionian science, 
which held that what was true and what was good could be ascertained 
by the study of nature ; and the idealism of the Pythagoreans and Eleatics, 
which thought that value and reality could be apprehended only by 
abstract thought, i.e. by mathematics in the view of the former or by logic 
in that of the latter, who had carried abstraction further. These three 
schools, in short, believed that reality was and man ought to be governed 
by man-made, nature-made and reason-made laws respectively. 

The Socratic elenchus showed that each of these positions was unsatis- 
factory for the self-questioning spirit : humanism rested on the arbitrary 
and heteronomous fiat of authority, realism on the ‘ non-logical’ dictates of 
sensory experience, and Pythagoreanism, in its science, on hypotheses of 
which it could give no account (ef. Republic 510c), or, in its way of life, on 
the inspired but opaque ipse-dixits of the Master; the Eleatics, for their 
part, were too remote from ‘ ordinary biosocial living’ to satisfy human 
needs. These positions however did represent progress towards a truth 
that Socrates glimpsed : they corresponded, in fact, to the three lower parts 
of the Line (cf. Republic 509-511)—_humanism to eikasia, realism to pistis, 
idealism to dianoia. Socrates himself believed in the possibility of dialec- 
tic, of finding in the ‘ principle of ideality and value’ that foundation for 
action and thought which these three schools lacked. He had some con- 
ception of the idea of the good, i.e. of ‘ the principle of realizing at all times 
a maximum of positive value ’, but he did not derive from it a detailed and 
practicable philosophy. 

Where the piebeian, critical and transcendental ‘“‘ocrates was negative, 
the aristocratic, synthetic and realistic Plato was positive. In the Laws 
he set out the detail of a way of life which, if not. the best conceivable, was 
at least the best obtainable. In that work we find respect for normal 
human desires and impuises, for the soldierly and uureflective virtues of the 


involves performing at least the first of the series ; if not, it usually in- 
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common man and for the traditional values of Greece. In that ideal city 
the devices of humanism were to be used, the results of science credited and 
the highest practical and theoretical value attached to mathematics and 
astronomy. In short, where Socrates merely criticized, Plato selected what 
was best, and where Socrates was ‘idealistic and ascetic, Plato was human 
and diesseitig. For all that it was Socrates’s idealism that Plato was 
applying. 

This general thesis is sketched in three introductory chapters and then 
illustrated in its application to ethics, aesthetics, religion and education— 
a procedure which leads to considerable symmetry but also to some 
repetition. A final chapter discusses Plato’s significance for modern 
thought and an appendix replies to some criticisms of Plato, principally 
those of Popper and Mauthner. 

The thesis involves the assumption that the Socrates of the dialogues 
was the historic Socrates and that Plato is himself to be found only in the 
Athenian Stranger of the Laws. Some readers will think thir inadequately 
supported by the quotation of Epistle, ii, 314c and by ar: appeal to the 
supposed unanimity of classical scholars. It will be asked, for example, 
how we are to account for Aristotle’s denial of an Ideal Theory to Socrates, 

It will be suggested that the difference between early and late ‘ Socratic’ 
dialogues, though all were written after Socrates’s death, shows a develop- 
ment in Plato, or at least in Plato-Socrates. Many readers will regard 
Professor Lodge’s contrast between the Republic and the Laws in this light 
(cf. Laws, 82le for a persuasive instance.) Even so they may feel that he 
exaggerates the contrast : his chief, or most often emphasised, points are 
that there would be no place for the sceptical, questioning Socrates in the 
city of the Laws, and tkat the building of the ideal city is described in a much 
more lively and dialectical fashion in the Republic. It may seem that 
Socrates would be no more at home in the city of the Republic and that the 
content of the thesis is independent of its mode of presentation. 

Doubt will also be felt whether Professor Lodge’s view of the Ideal 
Theory permits him to give a full picture of Plato’s philosophy. Though 
he claims that this theory enabled Plato-Socrates to provide the founda- 
tion that other schools of thought lacked. he himself regards it as a des- 
cription of the form of any argument which proceeds from the premiss 
that a certain thing is an ideal or norm. A foundation, however, should 
establish the content of the premiss rather than the validity of the argument 
therefrom. Again, Professor Lodge says (p. 297) that for Plato as for us 
‘the content of normative standards is unhesitatingly and unquestioningly 
supplied by the general cultural experience of the age and generation.’ It 
is surely beyond question that Plato-Socrates at least aspired to give a 
more rational foundation than this for the content of such standards, and it 
seems, prima facie, that he thought this could be done only by an onto- 
logical theory of ideas. Thus Professor Lodge fails to discharge an onus of 
proof when he simply asserts that ‘ Plato’s “ ideas” are to be understood 
not metaphysically but methodologically. They serve to indicate the 
direction in which, by co-operative work, progress for the human race is 
graduaily to be sought.’ (That direction being, according to Professor 
Lodge, co-operatioa in integrating human experiences by work in Plato’s 
academy of the human spirit. Cf. p. 324.) 

One can disagree strongly with Professor Lodge’s thesis and yet praise 
his book for its attempt to give a coherent and intelligible account of the 
bewildering variety of views attributed to near-contemporaries of Plato, 
for many interesting detailed suggestions and for re-directing attention to 
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the Socratic question. Its chief defect is its failure to illuminate or even to 
acknowledge those parts of Plato’s philosophy which are alien to 20th 
Century thought. Perhaps the virtual omission from consideration of the 
later logical dialogues should also be mentioned. 

The reader must be warned of the presence of unsupported statements 
and small inaccuracies. The numerous footnotes (inconveniently printed 
at the chapter endings) generally give a catena of passages which should 
validate a whole paragraph of the text : Stichproben suggest that these are 
not seldom unrepresentative or even irrelevant. For example, on page 29 
Professor Lodge claims that, in Socrates’s view, the onlv desirable life was a 
blend of those of the philosopher, artist and politician. I doubt whether 
this is fully consistent with the contrast he wishes to draw between 
Socrates and Plato. In any case, in his footnote 19 on page 36 he overlooks 
Republic 540b where Socrates says that philosophers will administer 
the city oty ds Kxaddv m GA’ ws dvayxaiov mpdrrovres. The passages 
he does cite say that the good life is not measured by pleasure 
alone, or that it consists in a mixture of pleasure and knowledge, or the like. 
None of them make Lodge’s point, and some of them are from the Laws, 
which according to him is Platonic. Conversely, the passages illustrating 
Plato’s theory of art in chapter VII are nearly all drawn from the Republic 
which is supposedly Socratic. In his account of Socrates’s contemporaries 
Lodge is sometimes uncritical in his treatment of controversial modern 
theories as authoritative: for example, on page 42, he distinguishes 
between ‘ a group frequently referred to by both Plato and Aristotle as the 
“so-called ” Pythagoreans to which the more mathematical members 
of the order belonged’ and the other Pythagoreans who formed a cult- 
group. He refers to E. Frank, Platon und die so-genannten Pythagoréer, 
1923, ‘ where all the evidence is carefully considered.’ He does not say 
how much of Frank’s theory he agrees with. I can find no passage where 
Plato uses the phrase quoted and Aristotle most frequently ascribes 
‘mathematical’ views to ‘the Pythagoreans’ simpliciter, e.g. Metaph. 
987a13, 990a33, and 1080b16. Frank’s sg fl is riddled with inconsis- 
tency, since the pessage quoted by him (op. cit. p. 68 and notes) from 
Iamblichus (V.P.81, cf. Porphyry V.P.37) draws a distinction not between 
true Pythagoreans and bogus ‘ mathematical ’ Pythagoreans, but between 
mathematici, the inner circle who understood the doctrine, and acusmatici, 
the outer circle who merely heard it. It is surprising that Professor Lodge 
can begin this paragraph with the words ‘ as is well known ’. 


B. F. McGuryyess 


George Berkeley, Edited by 8. C. Pepper, Kari, ASCHENBRENNER and 
Benson Mares. University of California Press, 1957. (University 
of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 29). Pp. 206. $4.00. 


Tus volume of papers read at the University of California on the occasion 
of Berkeley’s bi-centenary contains contributions to the study of almost 
every aspect of his thought, with the main emphasis on the attack on 
matter and kindred subjects discussed in the Principles and Dialogues. 
Some contributors accept, while others do not, Luce’s interpretation of 
Berkeley as a realist, defending common sense against the metaphysicians. 
George P. Adams (“ Berkeley and Kant”) takes him to be a subjective 
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idealist. This seems at odds with Berkeley's deliberate words. Contrast 
Adams: “ It is only because he first assumes that our perceptions are the 
causal effects of physical processes outside of us that he is led to say that 
perceptions belong wholly to the mind that has then., that they are subjective 
modificatio:: ‘8, ideas residing in the mind” (p. 195, my italics); with 
Berkeley : ‘* Those qualities are in the mind only as they are perceived by 
it ;—-that is, not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way of idea”’ 
(Principles, 49). Karl Aschenbrenner (‘‘ Berkeley on Existence in the 
Mind”) is another who seems to regard Berkeley as a kind of mentalist. 
He seems to think that if Berkeley does not hold that the objects of sense 
are themselves mental in the same sense as aches and pains, he must be 
insisting that they share with these the property of being objects of aware- 
ness, and 80 be asserting the triviality: ‘“ We are aware of objects of 
awareness”. But Berkeley is neither assimilating the perceived object to 
the perceiving mind, nor asserting trivialities. He is maintaining the 
unwarranted but non-trivial proposition that the perceived world depends 
on a perceiving mind for its existence. 

Aschenbrenner argues that by treating “ esse est percipi ” as necessarily 
true, so ruling out any question of there being any evidence for unperceived 
ideas, Berke'ey puts himself in a position where he cannot consistently go 
along with common sense in the view that what is out of sight still exists. 
God won't do the trick since he “ functions as an explanatory hypothesis : 
what his presence explains must already be known to exist’. Berkeley's 
argument is certainly circular here, but Aschenbrenner’s account makes the 
Berkeleian God perhaps rather more of a deus ex machina than He is in the 
whole context of Berkeley’s philosophy. 

Richard H. Popkin, following Luce in interpreting Berkeley as the 
defender of commonsense realism, argues that this defence fails, Berkeley 
himself, under criticism, abandoning common sense. Having used the 
argument from illusion against Hylas in the First Dialogue, Philonous, 
asked by Hylas to account, in terms of his own view, for the appearance of 
a tower seen at a distance, falls back on a phenomenalism antipathetic to 
common sense. It is worth noticing that Berkeley had an alternative to 
both phenomenalism and the representationism he was combating. He 
could have simply denied the assumption that what is directly perceived 
must be perceived as it really is. This assumption is itself at odds with 
common sense, and the argument relies on its contradictory to get started. 
Rejecting it need not have meant abandoning his view that there is nothing 
in the perceived object over and above what is perceived or perceivable, for 
this need not mean “perceived without error”. There are two points at 
issue : is there anything in the perceived object over and above what is 
perceived or perceivable ? Does the object’s existence depend on its being 
perceived ? (Does it exist only in the mind?) These are logically inde- 
pendent, but Berkeley ties them together. Answering the first jn the 
negative, he vindicates common sense against the metaphysicians ; in 
giving an affirmative answer to the second, he abandons common sense 
himself. 

The argument from illusion is indeed irrelevant to Berkeley’s main 
position. As Celestine J. Sullivan, Jnr. (“ Berkeley's Attack on Matter ”’) 
correctly points out, Berkeley himself sees that the argument from illusion 
gives him no great support, and uses it purely as an argumentum ad hominem 
against the representati , relying for his main weapon on the alleged 
internal incoherence of the notion of matter (or existence unperceived). 
It is here, right at the centre of his philosophy, that Berkeley violently parts 
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company with common sense. Professor Sullivan argues that Berkeley's 
only serious attempt to offer argument for this central tenet, the discussion 
of the possibility of conceiving a tree existing unperceived, rests on a patent 
confusion (a point made previously by Dawes Hicks and others). Sullivan 
adds the observation that, if it were valid, it would also prove two things 
Berkeley does not want to prove, that spirits too exist only in being conceiv- 
ed, and that both bodies and spirits necessarily depend on my thinkins; (“for 
I can only think of something that J think of ’’). 

What is in question here, says Sullivan, is the intelligibility or unintelli- 
gibility of the existence of an object “ the se of which is not to be 
perceived”. If the further question is raised as to the “ causal status ” of 
such an object, his own answer is that “ such an object, being contingent, 
does depend upon a necessary being who eternally thinks it, but who and 
whose thinking of it are other than it” (p. 32). It is not his business to 
develop his view here, and he does not, but could it be made more intelligible 
than Berkeley's ? He has, too, a curious discussion about pains, which he 
offers as a type of “ objects of perception ” for whose non-existence un- 
perceived we have good empirical evidence. What empirical evidence, 
I wonder, could ever lead us to conclude that our pains continued to exist 
when no longer being felt ? 

Stephen ©. Pepper discusses “ Berkeley's Use of the Test of Certainty ”’. 
The test he is discussing is described in the words: “ If it is applied to a 
belief, no further appeal to authority or supporting evidence is supposedly 
required to establish its truth ’’ (p. 90). Pepper argues that where Berkeley 
invokes this ultimate certainty he does so only on the basis of definitions 
he himself has stipulated, or else shifts from alleged immediate intuitive 
certainty to alleged definitional certainty. I am not sure that I follow his 
argument, but in at least one place his accusation seems ungrounded. He 
alleges that in the third Dialogue Berkeley shifts from an appeal to in- 
dubitable immediacy (“My own mind and my own ideas I have an 
immediate knowledge of ”) to reliance on definitional certainty (‘‘ I know 
what I mean by the terms J and myself . . . the mind, spirit and soul is 
that indivisible, unextended thing, which thinks, acts, and perceives . . .”’.) 
But surely here two different things are being discussed, on the one hand 
my knowledge of my own existence, on the other my knowledge as to the 
status of the self so known. 

Again, he treats Berkeley's argument against abstract ideas as an 
empirical enquiry. We never, in fact, find colours unextended, nor colour 
which is no specific colour, nor triangles which are neither oblique nor any 
other kind ; but perhaps we might have found any or all of these things. 
Therefore Berkeley is entitled to infer only that abstract ideas are im- 
probable, not that they are impossible, “‘ except perhaps as a judgement of 
practical (inductive) certainty, which was a pretty poor judgement as the 
event has shown through the many vigorous exponents of the theory of the 
reality of universals who have flourished since ” (p. 101). This seems to 
make the test of a theory the number of people who continue to believe it 
after it has been denied ; and in any case surely Berkeley is engaged here 
in a logical or conceptual analysis, not in an empirical investigation. 

J« a Myhill exhibits Berkeley in the “‘ De Motu ” as a precursor of Mach 
and the Vienna Circle. Science is to be freed from metaphysical notions 
such as those of substance and cause, and recognised for what it is, the study 
of the laws of phenomena. So purged, neither its usefulness nor its 
explanatory power is diminished : all that is lost is the illusion of further 
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Edward W. Strong argues that Berkeley's application of this positivism 
to mathematics prevents him from generalising the insight embodied in his 
account of universality. “He insists throughout that expressions in 
mathematics are nominal unless used as representative signs. But this 
does not rule out, as unintelligible, analysis by infinitesimals and reasoning 
by infinite series. Provision has been made for universality which can be 
comprehended logically without dependence upon empirical reference and 
without conflict with it’ (p. 69). I have selected one main point from a 
very interesting paper. 

Joseph Tussman contributes a lucid article on Berkeley’s ethics and 
politics. Berkeley's ethics is a well argued version of theological utili- 
tarianism. This is of the two-layer type currently fashionable: “ In 
framing the general laws of nature, it is granted we must be entirely guided 
by the public good of mankind, but. . . our practice must be always 
shaped immediately by the rule ” (Passive obedience § 31, quoted p. 131). 
Unlike our contemporaries, however, Berkeley does not suppose himself to 
be elucidating a logical feature of moral discourse: he is quite aware that 
he is himself putting forward a moral view, and he supports it by moral 
arguments. 

Benson Mates (‘‘ Berkeley was Right’) agrees with Berkeley “ in 
rejecting the proposition that sometimes the immediate objects of per- 
ception continue to exist when they are no longer perceived”. It is 
doubtful whether Berkeley would have welcomed his support. Mates uses 
the argument from illusion far more naively than ever Berkeley did, and 
argues for a sense-data theory, in which sense-data are distinct from, 
better known than, and causally dependent on, physical objects. Berkeley 
might never have written a line. 

I have space only to mention articles by William R. Dennes (“‘ Berkeley's 
Dilerama ”) and Robert H. Eurlbutt (“ Berkeley’s Theology”). Taken 
as a whole, the book contains much of interest to the student of Berkeley, 
and brings home to the reader, as he follows the attempts of one competent 
philosopher after another to grapple with him, the difficulty of the thought 
which is clothed in Berkeley's deceptively limpid writing. 

R. G, Durrant 


Grundlagen der Mathematik in Geschichtlicher Entwicklung. By Oskar 
Becker. Sammlung Orbis Academicus; Verlag Kari Alber; 
Freiburg/Miinchen, 1954. Pp. xii + 422. DM 24.50. 


Tuis is a really excellent book. It is an anthology of important texts on 
the foundations of mathematics, interspersed with brief historical notes. 
The notes are clear and interesting. The book is very handsomely pro- 
duced, and the print is beautiful to look at and easy to read, All the texts 
are presented in German. 

A newcomer to the subject would not of course find in this book every- 
thing that he needed to know. He would however find in it representa- 
tive samples of most of the interesting lines of thought that there have 
been on the subject ; also, his interest in the subject would be mcre likely 
to be stimulated by this book than by any other that I know. Someone 
already familiar with the subject will almost certainly find in it texts 
with which he is not acquainted, or at least copies of texts which it is 
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otherwise difficult to obtain. I think that anyone interested in the 
foundations would want to possess a copy of this book. 

A good feature of the book is that it includes much pre-nineteenth- 
century writing. Chapter I contains extremely interesting brief sketches 
of Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics. Chapter II, which is long, is 
devoted to the Greeks, and contains selections from Euclid, Aristotle, 
Proclus, Archimedes and others. Chapter III contains selections from 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Berkeley, Leibniz and others on analytical 
geometry and the infinitesimal] calculus. Chapters IV and V are devoted 
mainly to the nineteenth century and the present century respectively. 
Among a great deal else we are given: a short e from Saccheri on 
the parallel postulate; a large part of Riemann’s Uber die Hypothesen, 
welche der Geometrie zugrunde liegen; @ passage from Klein’s Erlanger 
Programm ; extensive selections from Hilbert ; a large part of Dedekind’s 
Stetigkeit und irrationale Zahlen, and other writings by him ; two short 
passages by Bolzano; a large amount from Cantor; sections 6, 62-65 
and 68 of Frege’s Grundlagen der Arithmetik ; Russell and Whitehead’s 
account of the paradoxes and the vicious-circle principle ; some passages 
from Brouwer; a large part of Weyl’s Uber die neue Grundlagen krise der 
Mathematik; and part of Gentzen’s Die Widerspruchsfreiheit der reinen 
Zahlentheorie. 

It is churlish to criticise the selection made by so competent an antho- 
logist as Dr. Becker. It is, however, irresistible. I will therefore make 
the following brief comments. The axiom of choice is mentioned only in 
passing, and no one would learn from this book of the problems concerning 
it. Nor would he learn much about the celebrated researches of Skolem 
and Gédel on the completeness of arithmetic, and their bearing on the 
problem of consistency. The Skolem-Léwenheim theorem is referred to 
only in one sentence in a concluding historical note. There is nothing 
about the attempt to make precise the notions of computability and 
effective decidability by means of that of recursiveness. The problem of 
the status of mathematical induction is not mentioned; nor is there 
anything of the attacks made by, e.g. Frege and Poinceré on formalism 
as « philosophy of mathematics. 

There are thus some important aspects of the subject which have been 
left out. But in a book of this size, had they been included, something 
else would have had to be omitted. In general, the selection is admirable ; 
there is nothing in the book which is not of great interest. Dr. Becker 
has clearly been at pains to make the book intelligible to non-specialists : 
although the deepest problems are discussed, there is the minimum of 


symboliem. M. Dummer 


Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy. Vol. 1: On the Diversity 
of Morals; vol. 2: Reason and Unreason in Society, By Morris 
GinsBeRG. Heinemann, 1956. Pp. xiv + 329. 258. Pp. 328, 2Is. 


Tue second of these two volumes is a reprint of a book published in 1947. 
Volume | is divided into two parts, the first mainly ethical, the second 

mainly methodological. Both parts possess a certain unity despite the 
fact that this is a collection of papers published between 1932 and 1955. 
There is some a Sg and repetition, but this helps to emphasise the 
author’s guiding ideas 
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Professor Ginsberg is especially opposed to ethical relativism which 
has anyway, he feels, been rendered psychologically untenable by the 
war against Nazism—you can no longer sty with a shrug, autres pays, 
autres moeurs, when you are at war with the. barbarian morality of another 
country. He is anxious to show that moral divergences are seldom 
arbitrary and mainly the understandable product of large differences 
in, and conflicting interpretations of, past experiences. This does not 
lead him to suppose that all moral differences could be explained and 
removed by rational examination. True, his intention is to develop a 
“rational ethic”; but his anti-naturalism makes the actual completion 
of this task impossible. Reason, for him, is not the slave of the passions 
but a high civil servant who can do a vast amount of preparatory work 
but who has, in the end, to wait upon the minister's ‘ yes’ or ‘no’. 

The essays in Part II reveal a gradual shift from near-commitment 
to the idea that ‘societies are essentially conational unities’ and the 
idea of ‘an underlying or immanent drive’ behind historical develop- 
ments, to a more agnostic position: ‘the question whether society is a 
reality sui generis and whether there are sociological laws which are not 
reducible to the laws, say, of biology and psychology, must for the }resent 
be left open.’ I would prefer vigorous attack to prudent caution, here, 
for this is probably the most important problem in the philosophy of social 
science. The most interesting evidence Ginsberg brings in support of 
the idea that social systems may have a life and movement of their own 
which carries along the individuals who compose them is the fact that 
language-systems reveal a slow but determinate drift which it would be 
implausible to explain psychologically. 

There is a fortunately rare kind of sociologist who writes leaden treatises 
brashly demanding an entirely new start and the adoption of his own 
“conceptual apparatus” and the ghastly terminology which goes with 
it. There is nothing like this about Professor Ginsberg. He writes 
cautiously and as lucidly as his subject and the desire for compactness 
will allow. He quotes extensively from his fellow sociologists and gives 
the impression of a discipline which is quietly and soberly forging ahead. 
He recognises all the difficulties—an Alanbrooke without a Churchill. 


J. W. N. Watxrxs 





Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. By D. J. O'Connor. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 1957. 10s. 6d. 


Startine off with a very indistinct idea of what education is Professor 
O’Connor has rather let the philosophy of education slip through his fingers. 
He defines education as a kind of thinking rather than as a kind of doing and 
is consequently very vague about what we should understand by the philo- 
sophy of it. Sometimes he says that it consists of a very general and long- 
run inquiry into the purposes and methods of education. But later on he 
says that there is really no such thing as the philosophy of education, any 
more than there is such a thing as the philosophy of science, that there are 
only educational and scientific approaches to the problems of philosophy. 

This is a mistaken parallel and derives from his initial confusion. Philo- 

sophy of science is a perfectly genuine subject in the most austere and 
contemporary sense of the word ‘philosophy’. Science is a mode of 
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otherwise difficult to obtain. I think that anyone interested in the 
foundations would want to possess a copy of this book. 

A good feature of the book is that it includes much pre-nineteenth- 
century writing. Chapter I contains extremely interesting brief sketches 
of Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics. Chapter II, which is long, is 
devoted to the Greeks, and contains selections from Euclid, Aristotle, 
Proclus, Archimedes and others. Chapter III contains selections from 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Berkeley, Leibniz and others on analytical 
geometry and the infinitesimal calculus. Chapters IV and V are devoted 
mainly to the nineteenth century and the present century respectively. 
Among a great deal else we are given: a short pena from Saccheri on 
the parallel postulate ; a large part of Riemann’s Uber die Hypothesen, 
welche der Geometrie zugrunde liegen; a passage from Klein’s Erlanger 

mm ; extensive selections from Hilbert ; a large part of Dedekind’s 
Stetigkeit und irrationale Zahlen, and other writings by him ; two short 
passages by Bolzano; a large amount from Cantor; sections 6, 62-65 
and 68 of Frege’s Grundlagen der Arithmetik ; Russell and Whitehead’s 
account of the paradoxes and the vicious-circle principle ; some passages 
from Brouwer; a large part of Weyl’s Uber die newe Grundlagenkrise der 
Mathematik ; and part of Gentzen’s Die Widerspruchsfreiheit der reinen 
Zahlentheorie. 


It is churlish to criticise the selection made by so competent an antho- 
logist as Dr. Becker. It is, however, irresistible. I will therefore make 
the following brief comments. The axiom of choice is mentioned only in 
passing, and no one would learn from this book of the problems concerning 
it. Nor would he learn much about the celebrated researches of Skolem 
and Gédel on the completeness of arithmetic, and their bearing on the 
problem of consistency. The Skolem-Léwenheim theorem is referred to 
only in one sentence in a concluding historical note. There is nothing 
about the attempt to make precise the notions of computability and 
effective decidability by means of that of recursiveness. The problem of 
the status of mathematical induction is not mentioned; nor is there 
anything of the attacks made by, e.g. Frege and Poincaré on formalism 
as a philosophy of mathematics. 

There are thus some important aspects of the subject which have been 
left out. But in a book of this size, had they been included, something 
else would have had to be omitted. In general, the selection is admirable ; 
there is nothing in the book which is not of great interest. Dr. Becker 
has clearly been at pains to make the book intelligible to non-specialists : 
although the deepest problems are discussed, there is the minimum of 
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GInsBERG. Heinemann, 1956. Pp. xiv + 329. 25s. Pp. 328, 2Is. 


Tue second of these two volumes is a reprint of a book published in 1947. 
Volume 1 is divided into two parts, the first mainly ethical, the second 
mainly methodological. Both parts possess a certain unity despite the 
fact that this is a collection of papers published between 1932 and 1955. 
There is some overlap and repetition, but this helps to emphasise the 
author’s guiding ideas. 
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Professor Ginsberg is especially opposed to ethical relativism which 
has anyway, he feels, been rendered psychologically untenable by the 
war against Nazism—you can no longer say with a shrug, autres pays, 
autres moeurs, when you are at war with the barbarian morality of another 
country. He is anxious to show that moral divergences are seldom 
arbitrary and mainly the understandable product of large differences 
in, and conflicting interpretations of, past experiences. This does not 
lead him to suppose that all moral differences could be explained and 
removed by rational examination. True, his intention is to develop a 
“ rational ethic”; but his anti-naturalism makes the actual completion 
of this task impossible. Reason, for him, is not the slave of the passions 
but a high civil servant who can do a vast amount of preparatory work 
but who has, in the end, to wait upon the minister's ‘ yes’ or ‘no’. 

The essays in Part II reveal a gradual shift from near-commitment 
to the idea that ‘societies are essentially conational unities’ and the 
idea of ‘an underlying or immanent drive’ behind historical develop- 
ments, to a more agnostic position : ‘the question whether society is a 
reality sui generis and whether there are sociological laws which are not 
reducible to the laws, say, of biology and psychology, must for the present 
be left open.’ I would prefer vigorous attack to prudent caution, here, 
for this is probably the most important problem in the philosophy of social 
science. The most interesting evidence Ginsberg brings in support of 
the idea that social systems may have a life and movement of their own 
which carries along the individuals who compose them is the fact that 
language-systems reveal a slow but determinate drift which it would be 
implausible to explain psychologically. 

There is a fortunately rare kind of sociologist who writes leaden treatises 
brashly demanding an entirely new start and the adoption of his own 
“conceptual apparatus” and the ghastly terminology which goes with 
it. There is nothing like this about Professor Ginsberg. He writes 
cautiously and as lucidly as his subject and the desire for compactness 
will allow. He quotes extensively from his fellow sociologists and gives 
the impression of a discipline which is quietly and soberly forging ahead. 
He recognises all the difficulties—an Alanbrooke without a Churchill. 


J. W. N. Watkins 


Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. By D, J. O'Connor. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 1957. 10s. 6d. 


StaRtTine off with a very indistinct idea of what education is Professor 
O’Connor has rather let the philosophy of education slip through his fingers. 
He defines education as a kind of thinking rather than as a kind of doing and 
is consequently very vague about what we should understand by the philo- 
sophy of it. Sometimes he says that it consists of a very general and long- 
run inquiry into the purposes and methods of education. But later on he 
says that there is really no such thing as the philosophy of education, any 
more than there is such a thing as the philosophy of science, that there are 
only educational and scientific approaches to the problems of philosophy. 
This is a mistaken parallel and derives from his initial confusion. Philo- 
sophy of science is a perfectly genuine subject in the most austere and 
contemporary sense of the word ‘philosophy’. Science is a mode of 
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thinking that gives rise to perplexities that call forconceptual investigations. 
Even if induction is not peculiar to scientific thinking and if methodology 
is not philosophy at all, problems about the theoretical entities of science 
remain. There can be nothing like this in the fie!d of education. It gives 
rise to no philosophical perplexities of its own. Philosophy of education 
is something of quite a different kind from philosophy of science and we all 
know perfectly well what it is : an inquiry into the ultimate ends of educa- 
tion. I+ is not an intrinsically boring or bogus subject even if it too often 
appeals to bores and charlatans. It is something that those best qualified 
to discuss tend too much to take for granted. At any rate Professor 
O’Connor leaves it firmly on one side, though a few brief observations 
suggest that he could have said something interesting about it. Instead of 
analytic philosophy of education which does not exist and aormative 
philosophy of education which he will not touch he makes the worst of both 
worlds with a fairly disjointed set of reflections on the relations of philosophy 
and education. First of all there is an account of the contemporary idea 
of philosophy. Then, as a preparation for talking about the ends of educa- 
tion, there is an inconclusive and rather melancholy exposition of anti- 
naturalist ethics. People have produced educational theories, so next we 
are given a clear and straightforward account of the nature of explanation. 
The apparatus so far accumulated is then turned on to educational theories 
which prove, not very startlingly, to contain metaphysical, evaluative and 
empirical matter. Finally there is a more lively chapter on the bearing of 
all this on morality and religion. The view that morality presupposes 
religion is vigorously handled with references to the above-average crimi- 
nality of Roman Catholics and the danger of linking morality to a set of 
beliefs children may well grow out of. All in all this is a pretty stony diet 
for the reflective educator. 
ANTHONY QUINTON 


System of Ethics. By Leonarp Netson. Translated by Norbert Giiter- 
man. Foreword by H. J. Paton, Introduction by Julius Kraft. 
Yale University Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), 1957, Pp. xxi + 285. 40s. 


THE author was a German philosopher who despite his untimely death at 
the age of forty-five in 1927 did much work in the subject. The book of 
the first part of which this is a translation, System of Ethics and Pedagogics, 
was published posthumously in 1932. It was rather neglected because it 
went against prevailing currents of thought in the subject, as indeed it 
still does. Nelson believed that a “scientific ethics” could exist and 
points out that at one time under the influence of Socrates it was thought 
that there could not be a scientific physics so that, if no one had dared 
to defy the authority of Socrates, there might have been none today. 
Nelson’s conception of a “ scientific ethics” is on Kantian lines, though 
original. He tries to make ethics basically an a priori science, an enter- 
prise still more at variance with recent thought in this country, though 
perhaps less so with that of Germany. Yet if one is not all the more 
from such a book which goes against prevailing trends, one 
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Practical Reason, in which he tries to give a more ultimate validation of 
the first principles of the system which he expounds in this book. 

The a priority of Nelson’s system of duties seems to be purchased only 
at the expense of a severe restriction of its content, which he holds is 
limited to the principle of equity and the law of just retribution. The 
former forbids the agent to give precedence to his own interest over that 
of another unless it would still be entitled to precedence if he disregarded 
the fact that it was his; the latter requires a person who has violated the 
first law to assent to a disregard of his own interests equal to the disregard 
he has shown of the interests of another. (Part I, sect. 2, chap. 5). There 
is no direct positive duty in general, he holds, to further the interests of 
others, only rot to injure them, but in the case of people who are unable 
to defend their own interests this leads to a positive requirement to help 
them (p. 237), and in the last pages of the book he insists in very strong 
terms on the duty of a man living in a society most of whose members are 
not given fair opportunities to sacrifice the pursuit of his own culture in 
order to take part in the battle on the side of justice. Further, his theory 
of duties by no means covers the whole of ethics, since it has to be sup- 
plemented by his theory of ideals, which it is good to pursue but which 
do not impose on us their realisation as a duty. Here values, on which 
the author refused to found duties, come into their own. 

Most people do not think it right to apply the concept of duty to all our 
actions, yet it is difficult to limit it, and the problem is one which has not 
been sufficiently discussed. But the author has not developed his theory 
of ideals with sufficient care and thoroughness, giving the impression of 
having written it in a hurry. The topic fairly bristles with unanswered 
questions, and it is left very vague how we are to determine whether any- 
thing is good in itself or what the valid ideals are. How far is the author 
prepared to carry his a prior: notions in this field ? Terms like “ aesthetic” 
or “ beauty ” are used in a vague way without it being at all clear how 
much they cover. The theory of duties is worked out more thoroughiy, 
and I admire the ingenuity with which the author develops the formal 
@ prior: elements in etaics and defends himself against the stock objection 
that you cannot have an a priori universal law such as that you ought 
never to lie (pp. 152-155), while effectively criticizing the conception of an 
@ priori duty not to commit suicide (pp. 127-130) and rejecting duties to 
oneself (pp. 130-135). But it seems to me that the work, while certainly 
interesting and well worth study, just falls short of being of outstanding 
importance, though it appears from the Foreword that the last judgment 
is one with which Professor Paton would be likely to disagree. 


A. C. Ewrre 


International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 1, parts 1 and 2. By 
various authors. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge University 
Press), 1956. Pp. ix + 339 and 339-760. 41s. 6d. each. 


THE monographs of this encyclopedia began to appear in 1938 under the 
Editorship of the late Otto Neurath. British philosophers with an interest 
in such matters will probably remember the appearance of the first few 
monographs ; with the outbreak of war they probably lost touch both for 
persona! reasons and because of the shortage of dollars for books. It is 
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therefore most welcome that the moncgraphs composing the first volume 
should now have been published together, for many of them are important 
documents in the history of ‘ scientific empiricism ’ and that form of the 
philosophical study of language undertaken by Carnap and his associates. 
Part 1 of this volume contains Unified Science as Encyclopedic Integration 
by Neurath, Analysis and Synthesis in Science by Niels Bohr, Unity of Science 
as a Social Problem by John Dewey, On the Importance of Logical Form by 
Bertrand Russell, Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science and Founda- 
tions of Logic and Mathematics by Carnap, Scientific Empiricism and 
Foundations of the Theory of Signs by C. W. Morris, Linguistic Aspects of 
Science by L. Bloomfield and Procedures of Empirical Science by V. F. 
Lenzen. Of these essays those by Bohr, Dewey and Russell are little 
more than friendly gestures; the remainder are substantial. Part 2 
contains Principles of the Theory of Probability by E. Nagel, Foundations of 
Physics by P. Frank, Cosmology by E. Finlay-Freundlich, Foundations of 
Biology by F. Mainx and The Conceptual Framework of Psychology by E. 
Brunswik, all of which are substantia! essays of 50 to 100 pages. 

The Encyclopedia, Neurath informs us, is to have the structure of an 
onion. Volume I, part 1, therefore contains the core ; here we are intro- 
duced to the basic ideas of the encyclcpedists—the hypothesis of physical- 
ism, the doctrine that the philosophy of science is a study of the language of 
science, the theory of signs with its threefold division into syntax, semantics 
and pragmatics and the logistical theory of logic and mathematics. Part 2 
contains the next layer—studies of the foundations of the major branches 
of science. As the Encyclopedia progresses we are to expect more and 
more detailed discussions. 

The danger of building up from a core is obviously that the core may have 
gone bad, or at least a little soft, before the onion is completed. It is hard 
to believe that all the authors would wish to maintain unmodified now all 
even of their most important theses in these essays. Physicalism, for 
example, is presented here as distinguishable from Locke's theory of simple 
and complex ideas only by the use of a quasi-lexicographical instead of a 
quasi-psychological vocabulary; we still build up with red, blue, hot, 
cold, etc., but they are now called observable thing-predicates instead of 
simple ideas and we no longer compound our ideas to form complex ones 
but build our language by ‘ iterated application by definition and (condi- 
tional) reduction ’ (Carnap, p. 53). 

Another defect which is very prevalent (Carnap excepted) is the brandish- 
ing and creation of technical terms with no apparent utility. Thus Morris 
writes: ‘This process (semiosis) . . . has commonly been regarded as 
involving three (or four) factors : that which acts as a sign, that which the 
sign refers to, and that effect on some interpreter in virtue of which the 
thing in question is a sign to that interpreter. These three components in 
semiosis may be called, respectively, the sign vehicie, the designatum, and 
the interpretant ; the interpreter may be included as a fourth factor. These 
terms make explicit the factors left undesignated in the common state- 
ment that a sign refers to something for someone.’ This is only new 
verbiage for an ancient muddle in which Morris gets embarrassingly in- 
volved on page 83, where we are told that some designata are not denotata 
—*hey sre not actually existing objects—but are classes (perhaps empty) 
of objects. But this, we are assured, does not involve us with a meta- 
physical realm of subsistance. But if one uses the ancient myth that all 
signs refer to something then one must invent realms of some sort to be 
referred to by those signs whose task is not to refer to things. 
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Of the longer essays in part 2 that of Freundlich is probably intelligible 
only to the mathematical physicist. Nagel produces a modest but very 
useful summary account of probability theory with special emphasis on the 
frequency theory. Lenzen on physics has a great deal of interest and his 
attempt to avoid unnecessary technical difficulty is successful. He is 
specially concerned with the relation of equations to the operational 
definition of their terms. But he cannot resist discussion of the debatable 
problems of modern physical speculation, the principles of uncertainty and 
complementarity, the atom bomb, the travelling twins and all ; it is hard to 
see that these matters are part of the foundations of anything. The same 
tendency to stray is observable in the interesting and clear paper on biology; 
more detailed discussion of the logical principles of the distinction of species, 
for example, would have been welcome at the expense of a little of the 
attack on vitalism as metaphysical and the discussion of the ‘ reality’ of 
species and genus. Indeed all our authors give us warning after warning 
that we must be very scientific and abjure metaphysics. 

There is an astonishing similarity between the views of most of the writers 
of this nucleus of an encyclopedia and those of the writers of the famous 
encyclopedia of the eighteenth century, even in matters of detail, and many 
seem to be animated by the same spirit as animated d’Holbach, d’ Alembert, 
Condillae and Condorcet. Like their predecessors they are also men of 
learning, intellectual integrity and ingenuity. There is much to be learnt 
from their writings here and much that will interest even those of us who 
will disagree. But it is hard to believe that this is the beginning of an 
encyclopedia which will fill the same rédle for us as the great French 
encyclopedia played in the eighteenth century. 

J. O, Urnmson 
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E. Gellhorn, Autonomic Imbalance and the Hypothalamus, Minnesota 
University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1958, pp. 
xiv + 300, £3 8s. 

D. W. Gotshalk, The Promise of Modern Life, Yellow Springs, Ohio, The 
Antioch Press, 1958, pp. xii + 116, $2.50. 

E. R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psychology, London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
1958, pp. xv + 653, £2 15s. 
Logique et Perception by J. 8. Bruner, F. Bresson, A. Morf and J. Piaget, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1958, pp. 204, 900 fr. 
Psycho-Analysis and Contemporary Thought by various authors, ed. J. D. 
Sutherland, London, Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1958, pp. 149, £1 5s. 

D. W. Winnicott, Collected Papers—through Paediatrics to Psycho-Analysis, 
London, Tavistock Publications, 1958, pp. ix + 350, £1 15s. 





J. G. Bennett, Concerning Subud, London, Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 1958, 
pp. 186, 12s. 6d. 

D. Black, The Theory of Committees and Elections, Cambridge University 
Press, 1958, pp. xiii +- 242, £1 10s. 

The Wisdom of Confucius, trans. and ed. Lin Yutang, London, Michael 
Joseph Ltd., 1958, pp. 237, £1 1s. 

The Emergence of the Modern Mind by various authors, ed. F. C. Gruber, 
Pennsylvania University Press (London : Oxford University Press) 
1958, pp. 93, £1. ; 

The Wisdom of Laotse, trans. and ed. Lin Yutang, London, Michael Joseph 
Ltd., 1958, pp. 302, £1 Is. 

L. A. Leon, Pasado y Ambiente en el Proceso Cubano, La Habana, Ediciones 
Insula, 8.A., 1958, pp. 83, $0.80. 

E. Lomholt, Home Conditions, A socio-medical study of 1,066 hospitalised 
patients with skin and venereal diseases, Copenhagen, Rosenkilde & 
Bagger, 1958, pp. 100. Dan.kr. 14.00. 

M. Macklem, The Anatomy of the World, Relations between natural and 
moral law from Donne to Pope, Minnesota University Press (London : 
Oxford University Press), 1958, pp. viii + 139, £1 8s. 

R. Rumbold, My Father’s Son, London, Jonathan Cape, 1958, pp. 223, 15s. 

M. Sandoz, Fantastic Memories, London, Guilford Press, 1958, pp. 176, 15s. 

Science and the Creative Spirit, Essays on Humanistic Aspects of Science by 
various authors, ed. Harcourt Brown, Toronto University Press 
(London : Oxford University Press), 1958, pp. xxvii + 165, £1 16s. 

Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science. Vols. 

VII and VIII: The Seventeenth Century. Columbia University 

Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1958, pp. vi + 696, 

viii + 806, £4 each vol. 
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E. Voegelin, The World of the Polis (Vol. II of Order and History), Oxford 
University Press, 1958, pp. xviii + 389, £2 8s. 

Zen Flesh Zen Bones compiled by P. Reps, Tokyo (U.S.: Rutland, Vt., 
Charles E. Tuttle Co.), 1958, pp. 211, $3. 





Ii Dialogo ed. Aldo Testa, 1 and 2, Bologna (Via F. Turabi 53), 1957, 
L. 1,500 p.a. 

Il Pensiero ed. Leo Lugarini, vol. II no. 3, Milan (Via Vigoni 7), 1957, 
L. 2,000 p.a. 

Aldo Testa, La Dialogo Universale, Somma Dialogica, La Scuola de Dialogo, 
Ti Dialogo Sociale, vols. 1,2, 6 and 7 of Biblioteca di Cultura Filosofica, 
Urbino, Cappelli, 1957, L. 850, 500, 500, 800. 





IX.—NOTES 
THE MUIRHEAD SOCIETY 


The Muirhead Society is a philosophical society which holds monthly 
meetings in Birmingham from October to June, usually on Saturday 
afternoons. The object of the society is the study of philosophy through 
the reading and discussion of papers. The authors of papers presented to 
the society include G. E. M. Anscombe, J. L. Austin, A. J. Ayer, W. H. F. 
Barnes, R. B. Braithwaite, D. Emmet, A. C. Ewing, W. Kneale, 5. Kérner, 
W. G. Maclagan, P. H. Nowell-Smith, A. N. Prior and G. Ryle. 

The society caters for those who already have some acquaintance with 
academic work in philosophy or kindred studies, rather than for novices. 
The annual subscription is 10s. 6d. 

Enquiries should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. Sawers, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


The Graduate Review of Philosophy, formerly Ideas, will begin publica- 
tion in the fall of 1958. It will be a quarterly journal, featuring articles 
and notes by graduate students in philosophy, with occasional contri- 
butions from faculty members. Each spring issue wil] feature a 
separately-printed bibliography of all philosophical articles in English 
for the preceding year. Subscription rates are $2.00 per year for 
institutions, $1.00 per year for individuals. All correspondence should be 
addressed to: The Graduate Review of Philosophy, 100 Westbrook Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, U.S.A. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors of Articles and Discussion Notes should in future always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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